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MEASURING THE ETHICS OF AMERI- 
CAN NEWSPAPERS 


I. SPECTRUM ANALYSIS OF NEWSPAPER 
SENSATIONALISM* 





By Susan M. Kinosspury, Horney Hart, and AssociATEs 
Bryn Mawr College 


A comprehensive scientific investigation of the charges being 
made against the newspaper has long been overdue. Consider 
some specimen counts in the indictment: 


Born in the Spanish-American War, ballyhoo did not begin to wax 
grotesque until the World War had nursed an abnormal appetite for sen- 
sation, These two wars were the architects of a gargoyle journalism. 

. If our newspapers have a fantastic and leering look to any sober 
eye, these crises may be held to blame. . . . Their unresisted corrupt 
influence has misdirected the energies of the American press and de- 
formed its output. . . . As collectors of filth from the divorce 
courts, and as exhibitors of sex in crime . . . the newspapers act as 
channels of suggestion. . . . Gentlemen of the press, . . . you 
have betrayed and deceived your public. . . . So long as the present 
condition continues the newspapers will find that their actual and unde- 
niable merits are obscured, in the public view, by their prurience. 


In such phrases Silas Bent denounces his former fellow- 
craftsmen. Yet Bent’s excoriation of the press is merely a 
reiteration of accusations made frequently and repeatedly in 
earlier decades. 

Thomas Jefferson declared: 


A suppression of the press could not more completely deprive the 


*This is the first of a series of six articles. —EpITor. 
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nation of its benefits, than is done by its abandoned prostitution to 
falsehood. Nothing can now be believed which is seen in a newspaper. 


Even more emphatic was John Ward Fenno, editor of the 
Gazette of the United States, in 1799: 


The American newspapers are the most base, false, servile and venal 
publications, that ever polluted the fountains of society — their editors 
the most ignorant, mercenary, and vulgar automatons that ever were 
moved by the continually rusting wires of sordid mercantile avarice. 


The pessimist about the newspapers of today need only to 
read such books as Professor Willard Bleyer’s Main Currents 
in the History of American Journalism to discover that indict- 
ments similar to those just cited have been a chronic output, not 
only by outside reformers, but even more frequently and em- 
phatically by journalists themselves. Along with the denuncia- 
tions have gone increasingly definite formulations of the ethics 
of journalism. For centuries codes of journalistic behavior 
have been set up by individual editors. Since 1910 various 
state editorial associations have been formulating the principles 
supposed to govern the behavior of their members as news- 
paper men, and in 1923 the National Association of News- 
paper Editors adopted its code of ethical standards. 

But what of it? H.L. Mencken formulates what is perhaps 
a widespread cynicism when he remarks: ‘No American news- 
paper, so far as I am aware, has ever made any serious attempt 
to carry out the terms of any such code.” The situation is 
anomalous. For some two hundred years journalists have been 
setting forth the high ideals of integrity and social service which 
should control the behavior of the press. Yet throughout these 
two centuries these same journalists have been pointing out 
persistent, notorious, widespread and malignant violations of 
these standards. So protracted a conflict between avowed 
ideals and actual behavior certainly calls for investigation. 

The first step in a scientific approach to the problem is to 
define what is meant by anti-social newspaper-behavior. This 
has already been accomplished by the codes. The second step 
is to identify and study instances of such behavior. This has 
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been done by a considerable succession of investigators. The 
third step is to measure objectively the ethical and unethical 
behavior of representative papers. This step has been under- 
taken by the Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of 
Social Economy and Social Research in Bryn Mawr College. 

For a number of years a woman (who prefers to remain 
anonymous ) has been collecting clippings bearing upon the anti- 
social behavior of newspapers. In the fall of 1928, a generous 
grant from this anonymous philanthropist enabled the Carola 
Woerishoffer Graduate Department to undertake the first 
stages of a definite scientific study. First an exhaustive critical 
analysis was made of scientific research previously carried out 
by such investigators as Bleyer, Cannon, Crawford, Flint, Gor- 
don, Lee, Lippmann, Park, Salmon, Willey, Williams, and 
others; second, codes of ethics formulated by the press were 
analyzed comparatively, and their evolution traced; third, in- 
struments for measuring the social behavior of the press were 
devised — the spectrum of news interests for measurement of 
sensationalism and socialization, the headline index of news 
bias, and the index of pernicious medical advertising; then the 
dailies of New York City — tabloids, chain papers, “‘highbrow’”’ 
press, and propaganda sheets alike — by these instruments were 
assayed and diagnosed; outstanding dailies scattered across the 
United States were measured comparatively relative to their 
sensationalism, their socialization, their distortion or accuracy 
of news and their objectionable medical advertising; prelimin- 
ary conclusions were formulated; and a technique for compre- 
hensive, economical, and penetrating analysis of the press was 
developed. 


DIFFERENTIATING AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 


Critics have been prone to denounce “the American press,” 
“the newspapers” — journalism in general. Yet even a casual 
comparison between the tabloids and such papers as the Boston 
Transcript, New York Times, and the Christian Science Moni- 
tor indicates that scarcely any significant generalization about 
the behavior of the former is valid for the latter. The func- 
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tions, interests and standards of the two groups are almost 
totally different. Any attempt to deal scientifically with the 
press as a sociological problem must be futile until a reliable 
method is available for differentiating between the widely con- 
trasted types of newspapers which must be studied. 

But how can these differences be defined? Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, on the basis of the space given to political crime, to 
private crime and to various other types of matter, classifies 
New York City papers as follows: “conservative” — Times, 
Herald-Tribune and Post; ‘‘semi-conservative’’ — World, Sun, 
and Telegram; “sensational” — Journal, American, Graphic, 
Mirror, and Daily News. But we need a much more accurate 
and detailed classification than this. We need to know on ex- 
actly what sorts of objective evidence the classifications are 
based. In particular we need far more detailed information as 
to the characteristics of individual papers, and as to the differ- 
ences between classes of papers and between papers within the 
same class. 

For these purposes a new research instrument, called the 
“Spectrum of News Interests” has been developed. 

A brief explanation of the way in which the news spectrum has 
grown up will make the general nature and uses of the instrument 
clear. If we investigate the question: “What makes news 
interesting ?”’ we find a variety of answers. Some articles have 
interest because they affect directly the personal welfare of the 
reader — the stock he owns is going down or up, the weather 
is to be hot, the road he wants to travel is being paved, there is 
a good show at the Palace, or the like. Such information 
appeals to what may be called “‘consumer’s interests.”” More 
often a news story catches the attention of the reader because it 
tells of events affecting the community or the nation of which 
he is a part. If Congress is discussing naval reduction, or if a 
new city charter is to be voted on, he wants to know about it. 
Since such news is interesting only to the extent that the indivi- 
dual adopts as his own the interests of his social group, these 
may be called ‘‘socialized interests.” Much more widespread 
than either “consumer” or “socialized” interest, is the appeal 
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of the story through which the reader gets a thrill out of the 
intense emotional experiences of other people. A family is 
smashed up in a railroad accident, a stenographer sues a mil- 
lionaire for breach of promise, or a janitor wins a fortune in a 
lottery. Such items play upon what are usually called “‘sensa- 
tional interests.” 

If a tabloid is compared with the New York Times, it will at 
once be clear that the former devotes most of its attention to 
the sensational interests, while the latter is concerned chiefly 
with socialized interests. But when an attempt is made to clas- 
sify news on the basis of the three broad groups described 
above, it is found that much finer distinctions are needed. A 
prison riot is sensational, but it also involves socialized inter- 
ests. The story of the banker whose wife accused him of being 
“unbelievably immoral” is not exactly in the same class of sen- 
sationalism as the story of the dog who rescued a child from a 
burning building. Statements about unemployment in England, 
or about a treaty between Italy and Austria, appeal to much 
more widely socialized iterests than when they involve unem- 
ployment in one’s home town, or a treaty between the United 
States and Mexico. To take account of such differences as 
these it was found advisable to distinguish 23 different “‘lines of 
interest.” 

But how do these lines arrange themselves into a news spec- 
trum? To what degree is each line sensational or social? 

The first step taken toward answering this question was to 
define carefully three highly social and three extremely sensa- 
tional lines of interest, as follows: 

Foreign Problems. News accounts of foreign economic, 
political and social problems not including war and not directly 
involving the United States. Some types of news stories, in 
which this line in the interest spectrum is dominant, are covered 
by such headlines as: ‘‘Mexican Chiefs Tell Hopes for Era of 
Progress” ; ‘“Three Powers Seek Control of Manchuria”; ‘“Bri- 
tish Discuss Type of Invitation to be Sent Soviet”; ““Roumania 
Makes Financial Grant to Minority Schools.” 

U. S.—International. All stories whose central interest lies 
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in international relations directly involving the United States, 
e. g.: “American Peace Plan Triumphs at Amsterdam”; 
“Borah Declares Proposed Tariff Will Burden United States 
Most’; “China Cordial to Stimson Move for Peace’; 
“Hoover Note Defends Parity as Arms Basis.” 

Citizenship. News stories whose dominant interest lies in 
domestic or local governmental problems, or in community wel- 
fare: Reapportionment Fight to be Bitter Battle in Many 
States”; ‘Special Session Opens to Enact Roads Program’’; 
“Plan for Making New Orleans Air Center Revealed”; “Bills 
to Improve County Schools Receive Approval”; “Hylan 
Named for Mayor by ‘Third’ Party”; ““Guggenheims to Give 
Free Dental Clinics.” 

The above lines of interest, obviously, are highly socialized. 
If information of these types were not given to the thinking 
portion of the public, government and social codperation would 
be impossible. To keep people informed about such matters 
has always been avowed as a central function of the press. 

Very different are the following lines: 

Money Sensational. Many news stories get their central 
interest from excitements revolving around large sums of 
money or valuable property, yet without involving events of 
special significance to the business world: ‘‘Diver Seeks Gold 
on Sunken Vessel”; ‘Estate of $35,000,000 Divided Among 
Relatives”; ““Winner of $86,980 Pool to be Farmer”; “Ethe- 
lind Terry Kicks in $30,000 to Dancing Thugs’’; “$25,000 
Life Savings Sunk in Deals”; “Foils Safe Robbery of Thou- 
sands’’; ‘$50,000 Jewels Stolen From Mansion.” 

Sex. Stories revolving around marital relations and other 
sex interests are perhaps the most distinctively sensational of all 
the types studied: “Arrest Twelve in Drive in Scant Bathing 
Suits”; “Disillusioned in First Love’; “Former University 
Head Asks Divorce’’; ‘‘Plots Ruined Love’’; ‘“‘Boarder Took 
Wife”; “Candid Love Story Thrills Crowd.” 

Money-Sex. A combination between the above two lines of 
interest constitutes another sensational category: ‘Woman 
Must Pay $40,000 for Stealing Love’; “Woman Seeking 
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$500,000 Heart Balm’; ‘Paid $35,000 to Balm Suit Divor- 
cee”; “Cut Off in Ex-Husband’s Will’; “Convict Girl of Theft 
on her Wedding Eve.” 

The second step in forming the spectrum was to develop for 
each of a small but typical group of newspapers a rough pre- 
liminary index of socialization or sensationalism. First the 
front page headline space representing three socialized inter- 
ests, and that representing three sensational interests were 
measured. Then the proportion each constitutes of the total 
headline space was calculated, and finally the difference between 
these percentages was computed. This differential shows 
roughly for each paper the éxtent to which the social interests 
exceed the sensational interests, or falls below it. The resulting 
scores of 12 New York City papers for ten representative 
week-days between July 10 and 21, 1929, arranged in order of 
socialization, are given in the table on the next page. 

If the above scores are reliable, Henry Fairfield Osborn's 
classification, quoted early in this article, is in error. He 
groups the World with the Sun and the Telegram, as ‘‘semi- 
conservative,” and puts the American among the sensational 
sheets. Actually the World was much nearer to the highly so- 
cialized group than to the Sun and Telegram; the American 
is markedly less sensational than the Sun and the Telegram and 
thus belongs definitely in the middle group. The more detailed 
analyses made later in the Bryn Mawr study confirm these 
conclusions. 

1 The use of headlines as the basis of the index developed in this article raises 
the issue as to whether it is sound to use headlines as foundations for instruments 
diagnostic of the press, without taking directly into account the texts of the arti- 
cles which the headlines introduce. The exclusive use of headlines in calculating 
the spectrum indexes is justified by four considerations. First, front page head- 
lines are read more easily and more consistently than any other part of the paper; 
hence they have the most powerful influence on public opinion. Second, head- 
lines are bids for the attention of readers; as such they constitute an avowed 
epitome of the paper’s news policies. Third, experience in this study has shown 
that the subject matter in the text of the articles corresponds so closely with the 
subjects indicated in the headlines that no significant difference would result from 
considering the entire body of printed matter instead of merely the heads. 
Fourth, the economy of time resulting from the headline method extends the 


scope and increases the reliability of the investigations to an extent far out- 
weighing any possible sacrifice of minute precision. 
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Percentage of Front Page Socialized 

New York City Headline Space Devoted to Above Minus 
Newspapers Three Socialized Three Sensational Sensational 
Interests Interests Percentages 





HIGHLy SocrALizep Groups 





Times 31.3 2.1 29.2 
Herald-Tribune .............. 27.6 7 26.9 
Evening Post ...........------- 29.9 4.8 25.1 
Morning World ............+. 23.8 2.9 20.9 
Mipp._e Group 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle ...... 20.6 5.6 15.0 
American (Hearst chain) 19.6 6.1 13.5 
Telegram (Scripps- 
Howard chain) .......... 17.0 7.6 9.4 
Sun 17.2 9.7 7.5 





SENSATIONAL Group 
Evening Graphic 


(MacFadden Tabloid)? 7.7 18.5 —10.8 
Evening Journal 

(Hearst chain) .......... 6.2 30.8 —24.6 
Daily Mirror (Tabloid)? 4 27.6 —27.2 
Daily News (Chicago 

Tribune Tabloid)* ... = :1.9 31.9 —30.0 








But scores based on only six of the 23 lines of the spectrum 
are hardly sufficient even for measuring socialization or sensa- 
tionalism — much less for giving an adequate picture of the 
personality of the paper. They do afford a working basis 
for investigating the true arrangement of interest lines in the 
spectrum and for arriving at a more comprehensive index of 
socialization and sensationalism. 

The third step in building up the complete spectrum was 
therefore to select 32 other American newspapers with a view 
to wide geographical distribution. A special list of the most 
significant journals in the United States prepared by a maga- 
zine editor provided an excellent basis from which outstanding 
morning papers were taken. A few Negro, labor and tabloid 
papers were added. 


2 Figures for the tabloids are based on third page in addition to first. 
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The fourth step was to score these 32 additional papers on 
the same six interest lines and for the same days used to obtain 
the above table of preliminary scores for New York City pa- 
pers. When the scores of these outside journals were examined 
it was found (as was to be expected from the method of 
selecting the list) that they averaged much higher than the first 
set in socialization. The New York City dailies used form a fair- 
ly complete inventory of the news matter consumed in our metro- 
polis, whereas the outside papers included are a highly selected 
sample. In order to weight the data so as to get results which 
would represent a typical sampling of American journalism, the 
papers were classified, on the basis of their preliminary scores, 
into four groups instead of into three groups as above: (1) 
ten whose socialization is approximately equal to that of the 
New York Times, Herald-Tribune and Post; (2) thirteen 
approximately equal to the World, Brooklyn Eagle, American, 
and Telegram; (3) ten in a class with the Sun; and (4) a 
tabloid and Journal group, including the bottom four in the 
New York list, plus the Boston Record. 

In the fifth step the percentages of front page headline 
space devoted to each of the 23 spectrum lines of news interest 
in these 38 papers was calculated. The results showed that 
somé lines of interest were represented very heavily in the top 
group of papers and scarcely at all in the tabloid group; others 
were featured by the tabloids and almost ignored in the upper 
groups; still others were fairly evenly represented in all four 
classes of papers. 

But how could the varying degrees of socialization or of 
sensationalism of the various interest lines be given a definite 
numerical value, so that socialization-sensationalism scores 
based on the entire spectrum could be calculated for individual 
papers? To solve this problem, one of the methods employed 
by mathematicians under such circumstances was used — 
namely, “successive approximation.”* The results are pre- 
sented in the following table. 


3 The index values of the different lines could be known accurately only if the 
final scores of the papers were determined, and the final scores of the papers 
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THE SPECTRUM OF NEWS INTERESTS 


Soctaltzation- Front Page 
Sensationalism Lines of Interest* Headline Space 
Index (Percent) 


41 Business 
39 Foreign Problems 
35 U. S. — International 
34 Citizenship 
29 Prohibition (General) 


27 Intellectual 
26 Consumer, Labor 
26 Foreign Sensational 
22 Foreign Aviation 

Personalities 












































Domestic Aviation 
Public Crime and Morals 
Horror-Danger 
Rescue-Hero .. 


Public Violence 
Mystery 
Murder and Misc. Crime 
Money Sensational 
Horror-Danger-Sex 
Sob Stories 


Weddings and Society 
Sex 
Money-Sex 


Total 



































3 
3 
7 
7 
2 
2 
2 
0 
1 
3 
1 
9 
3 
1 
6 
2 
3 
4 
2 
3 
1 
4 
1 





5 








could be known accurately only if the index values of the lines could be deter- 
mined. As a first approximation the preliminary scores of the papers based on 
the six interest lines were used. For each line in the spectrum a socialization- 
sensationalism index was calculated by getting an average of the preliminary 
scores of the groups of papers in which that interest was represented, weighted 
according to the percentage of front page headline space devoted to that interest 
in each group and according to the importance of the groups in New York City. 
These indexes determined the order in which the interest lines occur in the 
spectrum of news interest. By using these indexes more refined scores were 
obtained for the papers. These scores, in turn, could be used to derive closer 
approximations to true index values for the spectrum lines. 


*Sports (excepting aviation) have been excluded from the analysis because 
part of the papers studied issue sporting editions, and part do not. Non-sporting 
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The socialization-sensationalism index, it will be noted, runs 
from +41 for “Business” and +39 for ‘Foreign Problems,” 
down to —-53 for ‘“‘Money-sex.”” The positive numbers in this 
series indicate the degree to which each line of interest tends to 
be featured by papers concentrating on news of community, 
national and world citizenship — papers like the Christian 
Science Monitor, Minneapolis Journal, New York Times, 
Boston Transcript, Atlanta Constitution, New York Herald- 
Tribune, Emporia Gazette, Washington Post, Baltimore Sun, 
and New York World. The positive numbers may, therefore, 
be regarded as an index of socialization. 

The negative numbers indicate the degree to which each line 
of interest tends to be featured by papers concentrating on 
rudimentary emotional sensations — papers like the Bostor 
Daily Record, and the New York Evening Journal, Graphic, 
News, and Mirror. The negative numbers may, therefore, be 
regarded as an index of sensationalism. 

Neither sensational nor socialized news is apt to appear 
unmixed with the other. Even the Snook murder concerned to 
some extent public welfare; a big steel merger provides some 
emotional thrill. The various spectrum lines differ primarily in 
the proportion of socialized interest to rudimentary physiologi- 
cal emotion. A riot, an automobile accident, and charges of 
political corruption, represent types of news where both social 
interest and crude thrill are strongly involved. A threat of war 
in China, the illness of King George, or the sinking of a British 
submarine, rouse rudimentary emotional reactions in a New 
York City newspaper reader, but only if his interests are 
broadly developed. 

The positions of the various lines of interest, and their in- 
dexes of socialization-sensationalism, are determined by objec- 
editions were always used in the study, but papers having no sporting edition 
were more apt to feature sports on the front page of their regular editions, thus 
introducing a misleading element into the problem. Besides sports we excluded 
from consideration front page advertisements, circulation-stimulating schemes 
(such as contests) and standardized features, such as indexes. Aside from these 
omissions, all of the headlines on the front pages of 44 papers on ten representa- 


tive days between July 10 and 31, 1929, were analysed. For the tabloids the 
headlines of the third pages were also included. 
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tive statistical analysis, not by arbitrary theory. ‘‘Business” 
stands at the head of the spectrum simply because this line of 
interest is more consistently and emphatically featured by the 
citizenship type of paper and more consistently neglected by the 
sensational type of paper than any other line in the spectrum. 
The top position of “business” is a rather surprising outcome 
of the analysis. But we live in a civilization where the very 
food, clothing and housing of every one of us depends daily 
upon the successful functioning of industry, and this functioning 
depends upon social communication. Though less altruistic 
than foreign problems, the interests of business are immedi- 
ately vital. Radicals, on the other hand, may point to the 
prominence of business headlines as evidence that our great 
papers are capitalistic in their interests and in their ethics. 

Again, it is surprising to find that sympathy takes so low a 
position among the lines of the news spectrum. A special 
category was at first set up for such headlines as: “In Swirl of 
Misfortune”; “Blood Gifts Too Late to Save Plucky Lad’; 
“Georgia Mother Finds Son Thought Dead Since War’; 
“Fight With Death Lost by Firemen”; and ‘Six-Year-Old 
Kentucky Slayer Saved From Imprisonment.”. It was expected 
that interests of this sort would rank high in the spectrum be- 
cause of the altruism involved. But, in the preliminary analy- 
sis, they ranked very low, and at a point close to that obtained 
by headlines like the following: “Train Hits Truck — Three 
Children Die — One Girl’s Head Cut Off — Baby Found on 
Pilot of Engine When Train is Stopped 200 Yards Distant — 
Parents See Tragedy — Unable to Render Any Aid to Their 
Little Ones”; “Boy, 14, Confesses Slaying Father, 60, for 
‘Fussing’ at Him”; “Million Lost, Father of Four Hangs 
Himself.” 

Headlines of these types, combined into the interest line 
called “‘sob stories,’’ scored —33 in the spectrum, indicating 
that the appeal to rudimentary emotions, rather than altruistic 
mterest, is dominant. Sob stories are a mainstay of sensa- 
tional journalism. 
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NEW YORK’S APPETITE FOR SENSATIONAL NEWS 


Which lines of interest in the news spectrum command the 
largest circulation? Which the smallest? The answer to these 
questions was found by a method which may be given in simpli- 
fied form as follows. 

The most widely circulating tabloid —the Daily News — 
devoted 20.9 percent of its front and third page headline space 
on these ten days to stories whose main appeal falls in the ‘“‘sex’’ 
line of interest. Of each of these stories it circulated about 
1,274,000 copies. If this sex-interest material were all put 
together, it would therefore be sufficient to make up 266,000 
tabloid front and third pages daily, which, combined, equal 
about the same number of standard front pages. The next 
most widely circulating tabloid — the Daily Mirror — devoted 
16.5 percent of its front and third page headline space to the 
‘‘sex’’ line of interest, and printed about 434,000 copies, mak- 
ing approximately 75,000 standard front pages of sex-interest 
material per day. Including sex-interest headlines in the other 
sensational papers, we find a total of 451,000 front pages per 
day devoted to this line in the news spectrum. This may be 
called “the volume of attention” devoted to the “‘sex’’ line of 
interest. 

The “citizenship” line in the spectrum is given the most em- 
phasis by the Times, which devoted 10.6 percent of its front 
page headline space on these ten days to such stories. The 
Times circulated about 437,000 copies of each story, so that its 
citizenship news would make about 46,000 solid front pages 
daily. Calculating similarly the space given this line in the 
spectrum by other New York City papers, and adding to it the 
space in the Times, we obtain a total of approximately 210,000 
front pages daily as the volume of attention given to “‘citizen- 
ship” interests. 

Now the “volume of attention,” as calculated above, is the 
percent of space devoted, multiplied by the number of copies 
circulated. If we want to discover the rate of circulation of a 
given interest line, we may do so by dividing the aggregate 
volume of attention by the average percent of space devoted, 
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for the twelve New York City papers combined, and multiply- 
ing by 100. By this process we find that the rate of circulation 
for “‘citizenship” news is only 292,000, while for “‘sex’’ news 
the rate is 1,072,000 — nearly four times as much. For the 
six interest lines discussed in detail earlier in the article the 
data on this point are as follows: 








Average 
Percent of Rate of 
Front Page Circulation 


Aggregate 
Line of Interest Volume of Attention 


(Front Pages Per Day) Headline Space 





Foreign Problems 132,000 2.7 484,000 
U. S. — International 293,000 6.7 437,000 
Citizenship 210,000 7.2 292,000 


Money Sensational 353,000 4.3 815,000 
Sex 451,000 4.2 1,072,000 
Money-Sex 143,000 1.4 1,000,000 








The accompanying chart puts into graphic form some funda- 
mentals of the news spectrum. Each bar in the chart repre- 
sents one of the interest lines. The headlines enclosed within 
each bar are typical of the heads classified under that line of 
interest. The width of each bar represents the percentage of 
front page space devoted to headlines of the type enclosed in it. 
The length of each bar represents the rate of circulation of 
that sort of headline. The area of each bar therefore repre- 
sents the volume of attention given that interest. 

Most of us who have believed in democracy, who have 
theorized about social relations or have worked to reform poli- 
tics, have taken it tacitly for granted that the “public” is deeply 
concerned about the interests at the citizenship end of the spec- 
trum. Universal suffrage practically presupposes it. We have 
organized forums and mass meetings, we have promoted the 
initiative, referendum and recall, we have abused the press 
because of its failure to give the public the facts needed for 
intelligent citizenship. Mental tests have shocked many be- 
lievers in democracy by showing what a large fraction of the 
population is subnormal and what a considerable number are 
feebleminded. The tabloids are now revealing to us that a 
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large section of our population is feebly socialized. Four 
newspapers in New York City concentrate their attention 
toward the sensational end of the spectrum: namely, the Mir- 
ror, the News, the Graphic, and the Journal. These are cred- 
ited with a combined circulation (according to Ayer’s Direc- 
tory) of nearly 2,700,000 — more than half of the total 
circulation of all New York City dailies. Three papers concen- 
trate toward the top end of the spectrum: namely, the 
Herald-Tribune, the Times, and the Post. These have a com- 
bined circulation of about 850,000, or less than one-third that 
of the sensational group. Even if the morning and evening 
circulation of the World is included, the total reaches only 
about 1,500,000 — little more than half that of the sensational 
group. 

It is protested sometimes that the newspapers themselves 
have created the appetite for sensational news. This theory 
can hardly be squared with the fact that the tabloids are very 
recent creations and that they have leaped suddenly into their 
lead in circulation. The more socialized papers have been per- 
sistently presenting the news of citizenship. The range of vari- 
ation in types of papers is certainly adequate to permit the 
public to select what it wants. One of the cheering smyptoms of 
the age is the rapid increase in the circulation of papers like the 
Times. But compared with the tabloids, this growth is a slow 
one. We shall have to reconcile ourselves to recognizing that the 
great bulk of the newspaper reading public reacts emotionally 
rather than intellectually, and has not progressed much in 
socialization beyond the point of sympathetic thrills to sob 
stories and smashups. 

To what extent is newspaper sensationalism unethical? The 
code of the National Association of Newspaper Editors states 
that “the primary function of newspapers is to communicate to 
the human race what its members do, feel, and think.” To this 
function, truthful sensational news contributes. Graphically 
told and illustrated accounts of huge inheritances, sex scandals, 
triangle murders, kidnapings, babies burning to death, and the 
like, give to the reader a vicarious surge of emotional energy 
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which is “thrilling.” Such thrills are the basis of much of the 
demand for fiction, drama, and movies as well as for tabloids. 
If the thrills can be given without serious damage to the people 
involved in the stories, without stimulating crime, and without 
other injury to public welfare, it is a legitimate function of the 
press to furnish this vicarious emotional experience. 

Even at its best, however, sensational journalism performs 
an amusement function peculiarly open to abuses. Socialized 
journalism, on the other hand, performs a service indispensable 
to the operation of our civilization. Neither government, nor 
business, nor any other of the codperative activities through 
which our social life functions, could be conducted without an 
efficient, comprehensive, inexpensive means of communication. 
Positive scores on the socialization scale of the news spectrum 
indicate, therefore, that the newspaper in question is perform- 
ing a highly valuable social service. The scores of 44 out- 
standing American papers will be given in the next article. 





TENDENCIES TOWARD FINANCIAL 
CONCENTRATION IN THE INTER- 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER FIELD' 


By FRiepRicH BERTKAU 


Deutsches Institut fiir Zeitungskunde, Berlin 


By tendencies toward financial concentration are meant 
those tendencies in the newspaper business that legally unite 
originally independent newspaper enterprises in cost of pro- 
duction, technical administration, commercial methods, and, 
particularly, in financial aspects. A group of separate publica- 
tions, between which exist narrow but very firm financial rela- 
tions, exercised by the head of the chain, and which have lost 
their active independence because the head of the concern 
assumes a part of the activity of the capitalistic undertaking, 
forms what we shall designate a newspaper chain. The kinds 
of chains are varied, according to the causes of formation, and 
these again depend on the methods of building up the separate 
enterprises. 

Every newspaper publication is, in the first place, a gainful 
industrial undertaking, which, like every other business under- 
taking, endeavors to show a profit. In spite of that, the news- 
paper business assumes a strange position because its attempt 
to secure a profit is bounded by certain definite limits. These 
are determined by the idealistic obligations imposed upon every 
business in intellectual goods. As a means of educating the 
masses of a nation, the newspaper bears its responsibility be- 
fore universal humanity. It renders a public service to whose 
performance the gainful purpose of the publisher has to be 
subordinated. 

Even if these assumptions build good theoretical founda- 


1 This article is published not only for its value as a study of international 
journalism, but also because of its interesting ethical point of view involved in 
the distinctions between the Geschaftskonzern and the Gesinnungskonzern, as 
well as between the Massenpresse and the Gruppenpresse. The JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY assumes no responsibility for the opinions expressed. The translation 
is by Ed. W. Steinbrenner. — Editor. 
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tions for the newspapers of all cultured lands, their individual 
practical applications are extremely varied. However, after 
we have taken into account, to a greater or lesser degree, eco- 
nomic or intellectual interests, we can classify newspapers as 
belonging to one of two great fundamental types, determinable 
in the newspaper fields of all countries. Those papers pre- 
eminently influenced by intellectual or spiritual currents are 
called the group press; those almost entirely governed by eco- 
nomic point of view are designated as the mass press. 

The fundamental characteristic of the group press is its 
intellectual activity evolved out of obvious agreement with cer- 
tain definite groups. Whether or not this activity becomes 
recognizable as such depends largely on whether or not use is 
made of collective opinionated news material which follows 
the party’s fundamental propagandic program. The more im- 
pressively this occurs, that much stronger will the ideal super- 
sede the material functions of the newspaper. This intellectual 
union limits the possibility of the spread of group papers. 
Such a limitation, of course, injuriously influences the editing, 
and thereby, the advertising, which is the chief economic foun- 
dation of any publishing enterprise. 

These things are exactly the reverse in the mass press: the 
work of opinion steps into the background, the colorless repro- 
duction of news, which finds an unlimited public, wins over 
high editorial standards to attract the advertising of big busi- 
ness and make an actually profitable undertaking of the paper. 

In spite of the great, very contradictory differences between 
the group press and the mass press, the tendency toward finan- 
cial concentration is found in both types. In the group press, 
this is caused by the limitations upon editorial standards which 
cause certain actual weaknesses, making a union with other 
papers desirable. The very nature of the mass press, its strug- 
gles toward expansion in order to attract the advertising of big 
business, develops a tendency in the same direction in that it 
awakens capitalistic interest in such newspaper concerns. 

From the international viewpoint, the concentration idea 
appeared quite naturally after the World War, emerging first 
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in the Anglo-Saxon countries. The power of the editorial pen, 
recognized before the war in many countries, led administra- 
tive leaders to extend vertically upon the newspaper industry 
in order to provide a mouthpiece for their ideas of administra- 
tive work. The paper industry, whose position of monoply had 
always led it into sharp battles with its consumers, tried, by 
methods of capitalistic participation, to further strengthen its 
influence on the newspaper market and to secure for itself the 
market return. Politicians sought to make the publicity of the 
newspapers useful to themselves, and often established them- 
selves in publishing houses as the representatives of outside 
capital friendly to their interests. Political parties made the 
chain newspaper idea useful to themselves — with the help of 
the party coffers. Finally, weak publishing houses, facing cer- 
tain ruin, saw their only salvation in consolidation, even if they 
had to surrender a large part of their independence. 

Newspaper chains of the opinion-united group press appear 
paralleling industrial chains whose papers are actually 
joined; rationalistic chains appear paralleling party chains; 
finally, the business chain appears paralleling the opinion chain. 
So we find that in all countries in which the mass press is set 
forth as the prototype of the newspaper field, the chain idea 
appears as the strongest. The kind of chain, in these countries, 
outside of certain industrial chains with interests in the expan- 
sion of their own publicity, is found to be the business, or 
purely economic, chain. In the group press countries, this type 
is to be found in only a few cases, and the few chains in the 
newspaper field are exclusively of the various kinds of opinions 
or parties. 

The classical country of the business chain in the newspaper 
field is England. This country cradled the newspaper chain 
and from here this conception has spread into the press of the 
whole world. At the head of the English newspaper field 
stand three great chains, conservatively inclined: the Rother- 
mere, Berry, and Beaverbrook chains. 

Rothermere controls not less than five publishing companies, 
representing a combined capital of more than twelve million 
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pounds. Rothermere is the chairman of the board of directors 
in ‘Northcliffe Newspapers, Ltd.” This was founded in 1928 
for the purpose of extending the influence of the chain to the 
provincial press. “Associated Newspapers, Ltd.” is the crea- 
tion of Alfred Harmsworth, who, as Lord Northcliffe, erected 
a lasting memorial in the history of war propaganda and the 
newspaper business for himself. He founded the chain in 
1905, together with his brother Harold, in order to establish a 
series of great newspapers. Among them was the Daily Mail, 
which served him during the war, together with the Times, 
which was controlled by him at that time, as the mightiest 
mouthpiece of his propaganda campaign. Today the Daily 
Mail is still the leading publication of the chain. A new estab- 
lishment of the chain is the “Daily Mail Trust, Ltd.,” which, 
together with the “Daily Mirror Newspapers, Ltd.,” was 
founded in 1922. ‘Daily Mirror Newspapers, Ltd.” exercises 
a great influence upon the fifth and last company of the chain, 
‘Sunday Pictorial Newspapers, Ltd.” This concern, which was 
founded in 1920, together with its sister concern, has the task 
of controlling the field of Sunday and picture papers. 

In the Berry chain, controlled by the brothers Sir William E. 
and Sir I. Berry, twelve companies are united. These publish 
some fifteen daily newspapers, six Sunday newspapers, and 
more than a hundred periodicals, among them the most impor- 
tant English radio magazines, and represent a combined capi- 
tal of over twenty-five million pounds. The chief companies of 
the chain are ‘““Amalgamated Press, Ltd.” and “Allied News- 
papers, Ltd.,” while the Daily Telegraph (about 1,500,000 
circulation), published by a company of the same name, is the 
leading daily paper of the chain. 

Lord Beaverbrook, who is a Canadian by birth, was a 
marked man on his entrance into Fleet Street because of the 
great farm campaigns that he had waged for cattle importa- 
tions from Canada. He gives his name to the third of the 
conservative chains. With the aid of the Daily Express (about 
1,800,000 circulation), whose purchase was his first step into 
the newspaper field, Beaverbrook wished to continue his battle 
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for agricultural reform. He has related this himself in his 
very interesting autobiography, appearing as a “‘shilling 
book.”? However, one does not believe that the later and fur- 
ther expansion of his newspaper interests to the “London Ex- 
press Newspapers, Ltd.,” which published the Sunday Express 
and the Evening Standard, still served only such a purpose. 
Doubtless this chain, as the other conservative newspaper 
chains, was a pure business chain, which, besides the chances of 
profit for its owner, also offered opportunities for the dissemi- 
nation of political propaganda. Beaverbrook has attested to 
this latter fact by his campaign for a fourth English “United 
Empire Party.” 

The liberal press of England shows far less indications of 
horizontal combination than does the conservative press. De- 
velopments here lead to industrial concerns that have interests 
in expanding for publicity purposes. So the Quaker family 
Cadbury, whose members are powerful in the English cocoa 
industry, became interested in the newspaper enterprises of W. 
Harrison, who, when the old Westminster Gazette and the 
above mentioned Daily News became the Daily News and 
Westminster Gazette, united it with the Daily Chronicle in 
1930, to become the Daily News and Chronicle (circulation 
estimated to be 1,500,000). This newspaper has become the 
chief organ of the liberal party in London. All kinds of occur- 
rences in the “Inveresk Paper Company, Ltd.,” of which 
Harrison is general director, have lately limited the fields of 
action, while bad business results led to reverses about which 
one cannot make reliable statements just now. In any case, the 
business-like character of the Harrison organization is best 
characterized by this: the leader of the chain as a conservative 
of purest and most sincere mintage has to represent the inter- 
ests of liberal newspaper enterprises. 

A similar condition is found in the English labor press. The 
Daily Herald was the only newspaper of the English labor 
party. It led so weakly against the opposition of the great 


2 Politicians and the Press, by Lord Beaverbrook. London: Hutchinson and 
Company, Ltd. 1927. 
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conservative and liberal mass papers, that the party members 
hardly noticed their own paper and read the papers of other 
leanings. Then it was taken over by the liberal ‘“Odhams 
Press, Ltd.” Although the new owners did not change the poli- 
tical inclinations of the paper, they did change its content and 
made it into a great street paper that could and did enter into 
competition with the others. This metamorphosis, which led to 
the introduction in England of the now common subscriber in- 
surance, did the paper and the party good. Inside of fourteen 
days, the circulation rose from 300,000 to around a million, a 
case unparalleled in newspaper history. The party could, by 
means of this new, although “‘strongly-watered” opinion organ, 
again lead its members back to their own camp, while the 
liberal-party financiers had placed their money on the right 
horse. 

The chain idea has, on account of English ‘“‘business-blood,” 
so stifled English newspaperdom that one can count the combi- 
nation-less English newspapers on the fingers of one hand. 
The English provincial press has also gone down under the 
combination tidal wave. Opposition to the London newspaper 
kings, made outstanding by establishments in the country and 
by several provincial chains, among them the Starmer Group, 
demands attention. However, these have also carried out 
capitalistic ideas in the newspaper field. 

After careful observation a question occurs to one: how has 
the chain as a form of undertaking in the English press reacted 
to the intellectual point of view? One extreme opinion is that 
this “business press’’ has entirely lost its cultural mission. On 
the other hand, optimists perceive in the English press the em- 
bodiment of the ideal journal of opinion. Both conceptions 
are false. From a point of view outside the sphere of the 
English press, one judges it objectively, especially in things 
political. One wonders about a conservative paper that slashes 
its own party leaders in the back and recognizes its opponents 
instead. And when the Daily Mail changes its course in its 
comment on politics (as in the German National Socialist Elec- 
tion of 1930), honest people suspect, hidden in this change of 
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public front, some valid economic reason. As erroneous as the 
idea that managers smother every attempt to form opinion, in 
order to promote business, is the assumption that emphatically- 
propounded opinion comes only from the most ideal of mo- 
tives. Since the English newspaper field acknowledgedly holds 
itself aloof from the stamp of party politics, it offers a nourish- 
ing haven for the commercially minded paper which the party- 
bound paper does not find. 

In America, home of the mass press, conditions favorable to 
the building of great newspaper chains are likewise to be 
found. Renouncement of political party affiliation, accentua- 
tion of comprehensive “information” given on the broadest 
intellectual basis, preference for the “human side of life” over 
‘political opinion” (a preference created by the editorial inter- 
pretation of the news), large circulations and good advertising 
markets,—in short, a newspaper field with the best of pros- 
pects for the attraction of avaricious capital. 

Arthur Brisbane, leading editorial writer, said at one time: 
‘‘No man wants to know what you think. Much less do 
people wish to read what they themselves believe. If I see a 
child crying and tell him what I think about that, he will not 
listen to me. But, if I find the needle that pricks him, I am his 
friend. Similarly, one must first find the needle that pricks the 
public before one can win this great public for oneself. If you 
are always very friendly and affable with it, then perhaps you 
can also sometimes say what you actually think.” 

Rather to conduct a “‘fifty-fifty campaign” than to champion 
an endangered party: that’s the deeper aim of publicity in 
America! 

In spite of the suitability of the field for chain development, 
the trend in American newspaperdom has been in other direc- 
tions. The chain development in the American newspaper field 
does not extend to the entire provincial press as in England. 
In fact, with the exception of small groups operating chiefly in 
the state of New York, America has only two great chains— 
the Hearst chain and the Scripps-Howard chain. Both of 
these are, however, as horizontal newspaper chains with tre- 
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mendous publishing expansive force, the greatest international 
organizations of their kind. The Hearst chain has control over 
twenty-one newspapers with a total daily circulation of about 
four million.? The leading paper of this chain is the New 
York American with a circulation of well over half a million. 
(The circulation of the American daily papers is much less 
than that of the English; it is less, also, than that of the French 
presse d’information and that of several large Japanese pa- 
pers. ) 

Besides these papers, the Hearst chain has built up, in the 
International News Service and the Universal Service, its own 
newsgathering apparatus in order to be independent of the 
Associated Press, which has been developed on the joint part- 
nership basis. 

The Scripps-Howard chain consists of twenty-five papers and 
the newsgathering organization, the United Press. In its 
organization this concern is quite similar to the Hearst chain, 
but in its policies of publication, exhibits a three-sided peculi- 
arity in the American newspaper field. In continuing the prin- 
ciples of its founder, Edward W. Scripps, who died in 1906, 
the chain has followed these aims: (1) to place the work of 
intellectualization in the foreground, and (2) to fight the sen- 
sational growth of the mass press. This aim has been attained 
largely because of the Scripps-Howard property distribution 
system. About twelve hundred editors, writers, office em- 
ployes, and workers were made stockholders in the enterprise. 
In 1927 their share in the business is said to have increased to 
seven and a half million dollars, while the dividends are al- 
ready said to have amounted to thirty-six per cent. Besides 
that, one-third of the net return is regularly put back into the 
enterprise in order to secure expansion. Business interest is 
aroused because of the social-political measures advocated; 
there is a sharp decentralization, and, likewise, a thorough 


3 Figures from Editor & Publisher International Yearbook, 1933, have been 
substituted here for Dr. Bertkau’s older statistics. — Editor. 


*Emil Dovifat, “The Youngest Development in American Journalism,” 
Zeitungsverlag, No. 46, November 16, 1929, column 2,208. 
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understanding of intellectual work. This latter is obtained by 
having a single chief editor who is not downtrodden as the 
straw man or the wire puppet of capital. Thereby, the chain, 
without heeding the laws of mass action, has been able to carry 
through the original conceptions of the founder and to develop 
itself thrivingly, even if it has not attained the power of the 
Hearst chain.® 

The American newspaper field possesses no newspaper 
chains displaying vertical tendencies. Just as few cases are to 
be found, which can be authentically spoken of as an “‘inter- 
ested”’ subsidization by industrial capital. 

Interesting results are reaped by an investigation of the 
Japanese press with regard to the spread of the chain idea in 
it. Inasmuch as Japanese papers have developed quite in the 
manner of the Anglo-Saxon commercial paper, they could not 
avoid a strong tendency toward concentration. 

In the field of the daily press, the Asahi chain deserves the 
greatest consideration. There is also, falsely designated as a 
newspaper monarch, the “giant of Tokyo,” Seiji Noma, who 
issues a number of publications and magazines, the circulation 
of which is so large that someone has observed that one Japa- 
nese in five reads one of the publications of his concern. How- 
ever, in the daily press, the Asahi chain leads. In its construc- 
tion and in its entire organization, it is quite similar to the 
Scripps-Howard chain in America. The families of the foun- 
ders, Riuhei Murayama and Ueno, own half of the shares of 
the company, while the other half is divided among the em- 
ployees and workers and is not transferable. The sound social- 
political understanding of the owner made this enterprise indi- 
vidual, like its exceptional American example. The principal 
paper of the enterprise, the Osaka Asahi Shimbun, founded in 
1875, today boasts of a circulation of 1,250,000, and, in gen- 
eral, follows the policies of the “Minseito” party, without, 
however, being entirely a dependent organ. Besides the sister 
paper in Tokio, the Tokio Asahi Shimbun (founded in 1888, 


5 Aggregate daily circulation of the Scripps-Howard papers is under two and 
a half million. — Editor. 
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circulation today, 900,000), the concern controls eleven other 
substantial papers. 

The Fukuoka Nichinichi Shimbun chain, which moves in the 
wake of the “Seyukai’’ party, controls, besides the Fukuoka 
Nichinichi Shimbun itself (circulation 300,000), five other pro- 
vincial newspapers: the Saga Nichinichi Shimbun, the Kuma- 
moto Nichinichi Shimbun, the Kiyo Nichinichi Shimbun, the 
Nagasaki Minyu, and the Saseko Minyu. 

In the Tokyo Nichinichi Shimbun chain, which is owned by 
the family Motoyama, is represented a third great Japanese 
newspaper organization. It has subscribed to no political affili- 
ation but publishes independent newspapers. Its chief paper in 
Tokyo, the Tokyo Nichinichi Shimbun, founded in 1872, today 
has a circulation of approximately 1,500,000. The affliated 
newspaper in Osaka, the Osaka Mainichi Shimbun (founded in 
1872), has attained a circulation of about a million. Similarly 
to the condition found in America, two opposing types of 
newspaper chains are indicated: those whose business eye 
cleverly recognized the wisdom of combining sociological with 
private economic interests, and the straight business chain. 

As soon as we leave the field of the businesslike oriental 
mass press and turn to the newspapers of countries in which 
the majority of the papers belong to the group press and play 
an important part in party programs for which they fight even 
when such a program entails economic sacrifice, we find few 
business chains and, in the few cases when developments tend 
toward combination, then generally only combinations of or- 
gans of opinion. Before we investigate the German newspaper 
field with regard to the chain problem, the other continental 
European countries will be touched upon. In them there are 
only a few chainlike phenomena, as, for example, those appear- 
ing in the publications of the widow Anna Ferslev of the Fer- 
sleuschen Blatter in Denmark, whose chief paper is the Nation- 
altidende, which supplies the general editorial material to the 
other four leading papers of the chain. There are also the 
Steyermuhl Papierfabriks und Verlagsgesellschaft A. G. in 
Austria that, besides the Neuen Wiener Tageblatt, issues four 
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other Vienna daily papers; and the Czecho-Slovakian press 
union “Egerland,” with four affiliated book and newspaper 
publishing plants. This actually leaves in the entire interna- 
tional newspaper field only France and Germany to be investi- 
gated for chain and, especially, monopolistic tendencies. 

In France, the economic development of the newspaper field 
bears an especial significance. The number of companies inter- 
ested in the French press is legion. But they are so hidden in 
the background, that they are not to be discovered in that posi- 
tion by even the most intimate observer. 

The chain of the ‘Presse Régionale” in Paris, which was 
founded by the industrialists of northern France with a capital 
of 3,350,000 francs, controls eleven daily papers and a still 
larger number of other publications in the provinces. Its con- 
struction can be designated as rationalistic with opinion tenden- 
cies. It adheres to a sharp policy against the Left and busies 
itself eagerly in furthering the interests of Catholicism. The 
centralization in techno-financial as well as in the technical 
management fields (executive, editorial, etc.) gives it the 
means for battles of opinion. 

There is no other French newspaper chain. However, 
French journalism gives a fine example of the fact that still 
mightier powers can exist than newspaper chains, namely, raw- 
material monopolies. The entire French newspaper field is dom- 
inated by these monopolies: news dissemination, advertising, 
and sales and circulation, which three businesses are in an inti- 
mate and real combination with each other also. Léon Rénier, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Agence Havas, the 
largest news dissemination organization of the country, influ- 
ences at the same time the leading French advertising agency, 
the Agence Nationale de Publicité, and the giant enterprise, 
Messageries Hachette, which is the place of disposal for the 
entire periodical press and the greatest part of the book publi- 
cations. If a paper falls under the boycott of this organiza- 
tion, then—it is all over with that paper. For it can neither re- 
ceive news material from the Agence Havas, nor orders for ad- 
vertising from the Agence Nationale de Publicité, and—worst 
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of all—it must do without the services of the Messageries Ha- 
chette. This latter concern is not only the central distributing 
agency, but it also controls all subordinated, allied organiza- 
tions, from street newspaper vendors to the kiosks and railway 
book stalls. The might of the monopoly has cost many a book 
and newspaper publication its life. 

Only Francois Coty, who, because of political ambitions, be- 
came the founder of the antibolshevistic 4mi du Peuple, suc- 
ceeded in breaking the feared monopoly and then only by the 
power of the wealth derived from his famous perfume factory. 
By selling his papers at the unheard-of cheap price of ten cen- 
times, he drew the anger of the chief of the monopoly enter- 
prises, Rénier, who completely boycotted the paper. Coty had 
to establish his own news-gathering, advertising, and circulation 
agencies, a process which ate up millions. 

In this connection we must pay especial attention to the 
French advertising field. It is not necessary to the profitability 
of the French newspaper, as is usually the case, because an- 
other factor of revenue has appeared in its place: the leasing 
of news columns. This leasing is nothing more nor less than an 
equivalent to advertising, although in a disguised form. By 
means of actually giving news or running items in with the 
news, in the news columns of the paper, the lessee can deliver 
his own propaganda in a much more effective fashion than in 
the advertising columns. For that reason advertisers raise 
mighty bribe sums, which form the economic sub-structure of 
French newspapers. In this way the secret insinuation of inter- 
ested groups is made so easy that leading opinion organs such 
as Temps even place their general political sections at disposal. 
Several foreign governments have expended immense sums of 
capital for propaganda in order to carry out some political 
campaign through the publicity thus easily afforded by French 
newspapers. 

If we turn finally to Germany,® we find that the concentra- 


6 This paper was written before the Hitler government came into power, 
with devastating effect on certain phases of the party press treated herein. 
— Editor. 
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tion process itself has made only meager progress. In the 
main, opinion papers struggling hard for existence have kept 
business-opportunity capital from the newspaper field. A 
purely commercial press is unknown here. 

After Stinnes, several years ago, tried to found a great in- 
dustrial chain with interests in publicity expansion, which, how- 
ever, vanished with the crash of his other enterprises, similar 
developments have not been heard of. Stinnes united in his 
chain some ninety daily newspapers, paper factories and cellu- 
lose industries, which resulted in an organization that people in 
professional circles designated ‘‘Industriellen Pressekonzern.”’ 

Share participation in several Brunswick and Saxon papers 
by the Saxon paper industrialist, Kommerzienrat Leonhardt, is 
known as the “Leonhardt-Konzern.”” This chain shows in its 
construction the participation of a Black Forest watch factory 
in one paper, and other combinations of that kind. These 
papers, therefore, show in their organization only the most 
rudimentary tendencies toward an “Industriellen Pressekon- 
zern.”’ Only in the case of Leonhardt do conditions appear 
plainly visible. Here the raw material industries get security 
against trade slackness by buying heavily the shares of con- 
sumers. 

To designate the great Berlin publishing houses such as UIll- 
stein and Mosse as pure chains is just as venturesome. In- 
deed, in their commercial and economic structures they are 
built up like chains. However, one peculiarity of the chain is 
lacking—that which shuts out competition by means of the 
interested participation of outside, already-existing enterprises. 
These publishing houses are examples of inner concentration, 
family enterprises that expand steadily from a nucleus-estab- 
lishment and enlarge their field of action by founding new es- 
tablishments. The same may be said of similar enterprises in 
the country, as for example, the publishing house Giradet in 
the Rhineland. 

Often mentioned in the same classification with these con- 
cerns are the so-called ‘“‘Huck-Konzern” and the ‘‘Fuchs-Kon- 


zern.” However, that is quite a scientific liberty. There is the 
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fact, for example, that the family Huck has secured shares in 
several newspapers, which has resulted entirely in “silent part- 
nership.” One cannot rightfully call such a combination a 
chain. In fact, single shares are spread out so far that the 
influence of the shareholders has taken away the economic 
independence of the business. 

Accordingly, there is no pure commercial chain in the Ger- 
man newspaper field. There is no influence from outside the 
field which acts through the participation of foundation-search- 
ing capital in newspaper enterprises. Therefore, the horizontal 
newspaper chain, indicating a moderately intellectual or opin- 
ionated tendency, has been propagated. 

The development preceeded from the Centre press. The 
oldest chain of this sort is the “Bayrische Zeitungsblock”’ in 
Munich, which has seventeen affliated newspapers. These are 
called ‘“‘Kopfblatter,” or chief papers, from which these chains 
are known as “Kopfblattkonzernen.”” The ‘Verbo-Konzern” 
(Union of upper Swabian publishing houses) in Freidrichsha- 
fen, to which nineteen newspapers belong, and the “Zeno- 
Konzern” (Zeitungsverleger Verband Nordwestdeutschlands 
G.m.b.H.) in Miinster/ i. W., to which twenty-eight newspa- 
pers belong, are likewise examples of Kopfblattkonzernen. The 
organization carries through rationalistic ideas for the most 
part. These are, as a rule, combinations of newspaper publi- 
shers who wish to strengthen their economic position through 
the central arrangement of printing and editing and, thereby, 
build up a capitalistic business interest. We have a typical 
opinion chain in the “Katholischen Pressverein fiir Bayern” in 
Munich. It holds shares in twenty-two Bavarian newspapers 
and owns seven printing plants besides being the proprietor of 
nine of its own newspapers. Accordingly, Catholic businesses 
and societies, such as the ‘“Augustius-Verein,”’ have nothing to 
do with real economic concentration. 

In the Social-Democratic and the Communistic press, on the 
other hand, a type of party organizations has been built up. 
In the ‘‘Konzentrations A. G.,” Berlin, 129 publishers are 
combined and they issue 117 Social-Democratic party papers. 
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The party is the owner of the publishing houses and is inter- 
ested in most of them as an active business director. The 
news dissemination agency of the party, the ‘“Sozialdemokrat- 
ische Pressedienst,’’ is also controlled by this combine. The 
Communistic press is united in the “Peuvag,” which, in its turn, 
is said to belong to the well known ‘‘Miinzenberg-Konzern.”’ 
In any case, the I. A. H. (Internationale Arbeiterhilfe) con- 
cern is not without influence on the communistic newspaper 
field. 

In its historical origin and in the ingenious growth of its 
economic organization, the ‘““Hugenberg-Konzern” assumes a 
singular position in the international newspaper field. Ludwig 
Bernhard has honored it by a substantial work in which he has 
sketched its rise.?7 Therefore, only a correction of the things 
falsely assumed in outstanding political literature is in order 
here. The concern is a heavy shareholder in the publishing 
houses, ‘August Sherl, G.m.b.H.,” ‘“Vera-Verlagsanstalt A. 
G.,” and “Universal-Film A. G.,’’ and also in news gathering 
and correspondence bureaus, and finally, in the ‘““Ala-Anzeigen- 
expedition,” including, of course, the various minor companies 
of these enterprises at home and abroad. A great number of 
newspapers are under the influence of this concern. However, 
the frequently-expressed view that Hugenberg controls almost 
half of the German press goes too far. There is some justifica- 
tion for it, because sixteen hundred papers use the news- 
dissemination services of T U (Telegraphen-Union) and more 
than seven hundred German newspapers use the mat corres- 
pondence of the “Wipro” (Wirtschaftsstelle der Provinz- 
presse). The somewhat insinuating ties of the T U service, 
although other newspapers may be made use of as raw-mater- 
ial sources, is plainly recognized by every sensible editor. That 
there is participation in other raw material industries, for ex- 
ample, in paper and machine factories, is not authentically 
known. Therefore, in the “Hugenberg-Konzern,” we have to 
do with a “‘publizistischen Meinungskonzern”’ of striking verti- 
cal tendencies, in which every personalized interest gives way 


7 Der “Hugenberg-Konzern,” Berlin, 1928. 
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before the idea of business gain. The entire net profits of the 
concern are gathered together and put back into the organiza- 
tion. So this economic organization is ever enlarged because it 
advocates battle for its individual ideas in political and other 
publicity, a fact that is not to be underestimated. 

But, the process of expansion finds its limits in the political 
structure of the German people. In spite of a strong inclina- 
tion toward concentration because of rationalistic ideas and 
motives of publicity, seventy-five per cent of the German press 
is independent and under firm family control. Neither the 
tendency toward a pure commercialization nor that toward a 
possible monoply by organs of opinion is to be particularly 
feared, because the differences of political and international 
views will always strive against such a development. 

The chain problem is the weightiest in the international 
newspaper field. To reveal its fundamental flaws and to reveal 
its significance has been the aim of this investigation. If one 
is to place a prognosis after the diagnosis, then one can say 
comprehensively, that we are still far from the complete grasp 


of the chain in the’ international newspaper field and that, 
according to present standards, such a thing is impossible. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF THE PRESS 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


By Doucitas C. McMurtriz 


In the summer of 1858 when the Dakotas were still a part 
of Minnesota Territory, the Dakota Land Company sent a 
press to Sioux Falls City, now in South Dakota, to publicize the 
efforts for organizing the Territory of Dakota. Probably the 
Sioux Falls Democrat was projected at this time, although its 
first number did not appear till July 2, 1859. Samuel J. Al- 
bright, a pioneer St. Paul newspaper man, was sent out by the 
land company as editor, and J. W. Barnes, afterwards a com- 
positor for the Dubuque, lowa, Times, was sent as the printer." 

The press brought to Sioux Falls by Albright is said to have 
been the original Goodhue press of the St. Paul Minnesota 
Pioneer, and before that of the Dubuque Visitor in lowa. An- 
other story has it that the Goodhue press never left Minne- 
sota; but Albright, veteran of St. Paul newspapers, insisted till 
the time of his death that the press he brought across the 
prairies from St. Paul to Sioux Falls was the original press on 
which the first printing in lowa, western Wisconsin, and in 
Minnesota was done.? 

In spite of the year’s delay in beginning publication of the 
Sioux Falls Democrat, some printing was done in 1858. An 
Election Notice on small slips of paper about two by five 
inches was printed in September, 1858. This constitutes the 
first known printing in South Dakota. The notice recorded the 
action of a mass meeting held at Sioux Falls, September 18, 
1858, announcing an election for October 4. It was dated 
“this 20th day of September, A. D. 1858. ‘Dakota Demo- 
crat’ Print, Sioux Falls City.’’® 


1 Bailey, p. 16. See “Bibliography,” infra. 


2 “Newspapers of South Dakota,” pp. 411-415. Another discussion of the his- 
tory of this press is given in the section on Iowa. 


3 History of Southeastern Dakota, p. 48, and Bailey, p. 18. 
The History of Southeastern Dakota refers to this item as “the first printing 
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July 2, 1859, Albright and Barnes issued the first number of 
the Democrat. Its first page heading had this short title, but 
its editorial column carried the title, Dakota Democrat. It 
was published at regular intervals* until 1860 when Albright 
left Sioux Falls. At that time the name was changed to the 
Northwestern Independent, using the name and even the actual 
type heading formerly employed by F. M. Ziebach in a paper 
at Sergeant’s Bluff, Iowa.® 


done in Dakota,” and in quoting it in full mentions “a copy, now before the 
writer.” The full tert of the Notice is as follows: 
“Election Notice 

“At a Mass Convention of the people of Dakota Territory, held, in the town 
of Sioux Falls, in the County of Big Sioux, on Saturday, September 18, 1858, 
all portions of the Territory being represented, it was resolved and ordered that 
an election should be held for members to compose a Territorial Legislature. 

“In pursuance of said resolution, notice is hereby given that on 

Monday, the Fourth Day of October 
Next, at the House of 





In the Town of 





In the County of 





An election will be held for —........... ... members of the Council, and —........... 
of the House of Representatives for said Legislature. 

“The polls will be opened at 9 o’clock in the morning, and close at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon of said day. 

PRE OE cccacinteitaiinttaeioias this 20th day of September, A. D. 1858. 

“ ‘Dakota Democrat’ Print, Sioux Falls City.” 

The History of Southeastern Dakota, p. 48, makes the error of saying that the 
Democrat was established at this time. It was not published until the next year, 
and the notice was simply printed at the office of the projected paper. See 
Bailey, p. 17, for the errors of the History cited. 


“Newspapers of South Dakota,” p. 411, lists the numbers of the Democrat 
preserved in the State Department of History: 
No. 1, July 2, 1859 
No. 3, August 26, 1859 
No. 4, November 8, 1859 
No. 6, December 15, 1859 | 
No. 9, February 18, 1860 


5 “Newspapers of South Dakota,” p. 411. 
David C. Mott, “Early Iowa Newspapers,” in Annals of Iowa, Series 3, v. 
16, Jan. 1928, p. 221, gives the name of Ziebach’s paper as the Western Inde- 
pendent. It was established in August, 1857 by Cummings & Ziebach, and in 
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No copies of the Sioux Falls /ndependent are known to have 
survived, but it was published from 1860 to 1862. That year 
the Sioux Indians were on the war-path. They raided and 
burned the town of Sioux Falls, and the old press brought from 
Minnesota by Albright was destroyed in the holocaust. Later 
its warped and twisted remains were rescued from the ashes, 
and what is left of its metal frame is preserved today in the 
Masonic Museum at Sioux Falls. 

No other press was active at Sioux Falls until April, 1872, 
when William F. Kitter of Council Bluffs, lowa, established the 
Sioux Falls Pantagraph. It continued an erratic career until 
1880, when the office was taken to Egan to print the first paper 
there, the Egan Express. C. W. McDonald began the Sioux 
Falls Independent, fourth paper published there, in May, 
1873; and the Dakota Pantagraph was founded in September, 
1877, by George M. Smith and Melvin Grigsby. 

In June, 1861, Frank M. Ziebach, of Sergeant’s Bluff and 
Sioux City, Iowa, made Yankton the second printing point in 
South Dakota with the establishment of the Weekly Dakotian. 
It has been published continuously since then and now appears 
as the Yankton Press and Dakotan. Probably Ziebach had 
been at work on the Sioux Falls Independent, of which little is 
known beyond the fact of its use of the heading originally em- 
ployed by Ziebach’s Sergeant’s Bluff paper. 

With the destruction of the Sioux Falls press by the Indians, 
the printing office at Yankton became the only one in the newly 
created Dakota Territory, and naturally it was employed in 
publishing the official documents. The General Laws, and Me- 
morials and Resolutions of the Territory of Dakota, Passed at 
the First Session of the Legislative Assembly, the Private 
Laws, the Council and House Journals, and the Governor’s 
Annual Message, all for the first session, were printed in 1862. 


March 1858 it was discontinued and the materials were moved to Sioux City, 
Iowa. In July, 1858 F. M. Ziebach established the Sioux City Register. 

Albright is believed to have taken the type heading for the Sioux Falls Demo- 
crat with him when he left Sioux Falls. Bailey, p. 17. History of Southeastern 
Dakota, p- 48. 
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They carried the imprint: ‘Yankton, Dakota Territory: Jo- 
siah C. Trask, Public Printer, ‘Dakotian’ office. 1862.” 

For the second session of the Territorial Legislature the off- 
cial documents were printed at the same office, but by different 
printers. The Laws, Journals, and the Governor’s Message 
were printed at, “Yankton, Dakota Territory. Kingsbury & 
Ziebach, Public Printers, Dakotian office. 1862-3.” 

Later papers published at Yankton were the Dakota Union, 
begun in 1864 and finally absorbed in the Press and Dakotan, 
and the Yankton Press, founded in 1870 and later absorbed in 
the Press and Dakotan. 

The third printing site in South Dakota was Vermillion, 
where the Dakota Republican was established in July, 1861. 
It is said to have suspended for several years early in its his- 
tory, but it has been published continuously with that exception 
to the present. Elk Point followed Vermillion in the list of 
printing towns. The Elk Point Leader was established in 
March, 1870, by F. O. Wisner. A year later the office was 
destroyed by fire, and the paper was not re-established. 

In July, 1871, Springfield acquired its first press with the 
founding of the Springfield Times by L. D. F. Poore. The 
next year Canton became the sixth South Dakota printing 
town, with the establishment of the Sioux Valley News. R.H. 
Miller was the first publisher, and he soon turned it over to 
Arthur Linn, who in 1877 sold it to Newman C. Nash. Swan 
Lake, in October 1875, had its first press for the Swan Lake 
Era. H. B. Chafin was responsible for its establishment. 
Three years later he sold the paper to Charles Ford Hackett. 
In December, 1879, Hackett moved the office to Parker and 
established the New Era. This was the first printing in Parker. 
Hackett has continued to publish his paper there from 1879 
until the present. 

Up to 1876 all the printing in South Dakota was done in the 
group of towns in the southeastern corner of the state, but in 
1876 a press was introduced in the Black Hills region at the 
extreme western part of the state. A. W. Merrick and L. W. 
Laughlin brought a press from Denver by way of Custer, 
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South Dakota, to establish the Deadwood Pioneer in June, 
1876.° Their original intention had been to set up their office at 
Custer, fifty miles south of Deadwood, but upon arriving there, 
they heard of the new and rich gold fields discovered at Dead- 
wood gulch. Following the lead of most of the other inhabi- 
tants of Custer, they went to Deadwood and founded the 
Pioneer, still being published today as the Pioneer-Times. The 
present paper is a result of the union of the Pioneer with the 
Black Hills Times, established in April, 1877, by Porter War- 
ner. He was a newspaper man from Denver and Chicago, and 
he continued his Deadwood paper for twenty years. 

Bon Homme in the southeastern portion of the state was the 
next town to have a press. The Bon Homme County Democrat 


® Morford, p. 61, speaks of a dispute over the priority of the Black Hills Pio- 
neer in this section. It was first issued June 8, 1876. A single issue of the 
Crook City Tribune was published June 10, 1876. Crook City was a temporary 
settlement north of Deadwood. 

Laughlin is said to have had his type already set for publication of the 
Pioneer at Custer, when news of the gold finds to the north disrupted all plans. 
“Newspapers of South Dakota,” p. 417. 

Ibid., p. 499-506, reprints in full the contents of the first issue of the Pioneer. 
The editors announced, “Our material has been in Deadwood less than a week; 
our house is not up; it has rained two days during the time and we think every 
one who knows anything about the mechanical work of a printing office will 
appreciate our condition and bear for the present with the very best it is possible 
to do.” In another place, p. 498, they quoted an account of their own actions 
from the Denver News: A. W. Merrick and W. A. Laughlin, two well-known 
Denverites, have, after due reflection and deliberation, decided to start a news- 
paper in the Black Hills. Their choice of location will not be made, however, 
until after the several aspiring cities and camps in the gold belt have been care- 
fully inspected. The outfit, consisting of a power press, and type enough for a 
daily, if needed, and a tip-top office, has already been shipped, and will be 
followed, or, rather, preceded Mr. Laughlin, who goes ‘to prepare the way.’ 
The material embraces such an assortment as will enable the proprietors to do all 
the printing in that region for years to come. These gentlemen have capacity, 
experience, and understanding, which, if rightly directed at the outset, must, 
like the certain tide in the affairs of men, lead on to fortune, and the founding 
of, as its proposed name signifies, the ‘Pioneer’ newspaper of the aew treasure- 
land; Mr. Merrick took a hand in founding the Corinne ‘Journal’, and was 
afterwards publisher of the ‘Reporter’; but of late years has been pursuing his 
old calling of typesetting at a ‘News’ office case. Mr. Laughlin, in order to em- 
bark in this scheme, was obliged to give up the foremanship of the ‘Farmer’ 
office, Both proprietors are first class workmen. We have thus noticed their 
undertaking at length because they are deserving of a good send-off.” 
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was begun there late in September, 1876. The next and tenth 
printing site was Rapid City in the Black Hills. Joseph B. 
Gossage established the Black Hills Journal in January, 1878. 
The paper is still published, and Gossage himself directed its 
activities until 1925. 

The year 1878 also saw the establishment of the Gary /nter- 
State in May by Fred J. Bowman; the Flandreau Enterprise 
in June by Finch and Smith; the Olivet Dakota Valley Home- 
stead* in August by A. Sheridan Jones and Fred Albert; and 
the Firesteel Mail.® 

In 1879 various new towns acquired presses. George W. 
Hopp established the Brookings County Press at Fountain in 
February, and in October it was moved to the new village of 
Brookings. J. H. Zone and F. L. Fifield established the Mad- 
ison Sentinel in April. Ruttan and White established the 
Cameron Pioneer in May; it was later moved to Salem. Wa- 
tertown had its first press in June, with the founding of the 
Dakota News by J. S. Conklin. G. L. Conklin began the Wa- 
tertown /ndependent two months later, and within a year it 
became known as the:Courier. F.C. Stow began the Leader 
at Lake Herman in June, and it was shortly moved to “New” 
Madison. In September G. W. Walsh established the Mit- 
chell Capital, and in December, Charles Ford Hackett moved 
his paper from Swan Lake to Parker, and renamed it the New 
Era. 

In 1880 presses were established at Huron, DeSmet, Egan, 
Fort Pierre, Grant Center, Woonsocket, and Pierre. 
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tions. Vol. 11, 1922, pp. 411-519. 
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The best single authority is the 1922 article on ‘Newspapers of 
South Dakota.” It gives a tabular survey of newspapers through 1883, 
including complete reprints of the first issues of several of the earliest 
papers. Bailey is probably the best on the first beginnings of printing in 
the state. Morford is limited to the western regions, and the “‘Bliz- 
zard’ Press” is an account of the paper shortage in the severe winter of 


1880-1881. 





AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
JOURNALISM SUBJECTS IN 
AMERICAN MAGAZINES 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL, 1933 
Compiled by RALPH D. Caszy 
Assisted by THomas F. BARNHART 


University of Minnesota 


CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. Ban on U. S. Papers Lifted in Cuba. E&P 65:36 p4, 
Jan. 21. 

—— Berlin Writers Resist Pressure; Repression Policies Continue. 

E&P 65:47 p8, Apr. 8. 

Censorship Bill Up in Pennsylvania. E&P 65:49 p10, Apr. 22. 

Censorship is Urged by Canadian Editor. E&P 65:41 p7, Feb. 25. 

Managing director of Winnepeg Tribune advocates government department 

to stamp out “cunningly cultivated indecency” of certain papers. 

Gag Decree Stifles German Press. E&P 65:39 p4, Feb. 11. 

—— Germany Tries to Curb Newspaper Correspondents. American 
Press 51:6 p10, March: 

—— Police Are Ordered to Open Records. E&P 65:36 p4, Jan. 21. 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch granted mandamus petition directed 
against chief’s gag policy. 

Police Censor News in Memphis, Tenn. E&P 65:44 p11, March 

18. 

Press Gag in Cuba Now All-inclusive. E&P 65:35 p6, Jan. 14. 

Quebec Police News Ban to Continue. E&P 65:41 p10, Feb. 25. 

Reich Gives Warning to Foreign Writers. E&P 65:42 p6, March 
4. 

—— They Can’t Make Us Like It. American Press 51:7 p4, April. 
An editorial directed to editors and advising them of dangers lurking in a 
bill before the Senate. American Press protests: This bill would permit 
the punishment of any newspaper which printed a single item about the do- 
ings of the Administration unless it came from a Cabinet member or the 
President himself. 

Desmond, Robert W. 200 Dailies Are Suppressed by Hitler. E&P 
65:46 p8, April 1. 

Minnesota journalism professor reports dictator’s drastic censorship stifles 
all opposition organs. Correspondents’ dispatches are “killed”. U. S. Re- 
porters favored. 
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Ethridge, Mark F. Reich Press Defeat Held “Degrading.” E&P 
65:49 p13, Apr. 22. 
Mark Ethridge, managing editor of the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph and News, 
interprets censorship in Germany. 

Johnson, Albin E. Fight on Censorship Will Continue. E&P 65:42 
p10, Mar. 4, 
League of Nations will follow up its campaign to abolish restrictions im- 
posed in times of peace. 

Keeffe, Grace M. Ireland Would Curb “Meddling” Papers. E&P 
65:44 pll, Mar. 18. 

Manning, George H. New Bill Eliminates Press Censorship. E&P 
65:48 p8, Apr. 15. 

Press Gag Averted in “Secrets” Bill. E&P 65:47 p7, Apr. 8. 

Perry, John W. Dictator’s Fist Crushes Cuban Press as Opposition to 
Machado Grows. E&P 65:39 p3, Feb. 11. 


Expansion of censorship makes comment on government affairs perilous. 





CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. A. N. A. Would Put Teeth Into Its Ban on Forced Cir- 
culation. E&P 65:42 p16, Mar. 4. 

—— Benson Says A. B. C. System is Fair. E&P 65:46 p6, April 1. 

—— Personal Contact is Best in Holding List. Jayhawker Press 10:8 
p3, Jan. 

—— Postoffice “Subsidy” Charge Answered. E&P 65:50 p20, April 29. 

Brauff, Herbert D. Figuring a Profit on Circulation. E&P 65:47 pS, 
April 8. 

Brown, H. B. Paid-in-Advance Subscriptions. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 51:1 p95, Jan. 

Kirk, J. J. Limited or No Return Privileges. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 51:4 p40, April. 

Mann, Robert S. Interim A. B. C. Statements Voluntary. E&P 65:38 
p5, Feb. 4. 

Mooney Booth. Advertising Plan Holds Circulation. American Press 
51:4 p18, Jan. 

Page, Hattie. Correspondence of Great Value. American Press 51:5 
p18, Feb. 

Perry, John W. A. N. P. A. Hits Circulation Guarantees. E&P 65:50 
p9, Apr. 29. 


CoMMUNITY JOURNALISM 


Schoen, Scott. Mimeograph Daily — New Competition. National 
Printer Journalist 51:1 p29, Jan. 
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Allen, Charles L. Will You Fit in Country Field. National Printer 
Journalist 51:1 p54, Jan. 
Anonymous. All Woman Staff Operates New York Newspaper. NEA 
Bulletin 14:10 p15, April. 
An account of the operations of the Scarsdale (N. Y.) Inquirer. 
—— A Tonic for the “Declining Editorial Page.” Publishers’ Auxili- 
ary 68:11 p4, Mar. 18. 
—— Cooking School Used by Papers Proves Good Business Builder. 
Iowa Publisher 5:2 p8, Feb. 
Country Weeklies and Semi-Weeklies Report Advertising Losses 
and Gains for Year 1932. American Press 51:5 p22, Feb. 
—— Mimeograph Competition Problem for Weeklies. American Press 
51:4 pl2, Jan. 
New Mythical Team of Publishers. Sooner State Press 25:26 pl, 
Mar. 18, 
Newspaper Stability. NEA Bulletin 14:9 p6, Feb. 


An editorial pointing out the enviable position of the newspaper business, 
even in depression times. 


New Swap Column Attracts Attention. Minnesota Press 7:7 pl, 
Feb. 
—— Ohio Newspapers Decide to Unite on Solid Front. Ohio Newspa- 
per 14:5 p2, Feb. 
Dailies and weeklies plan to organize for common interests. 
Readers Desire Religious News. Jayhawker Press 10:11 p3, April. 
Should Newspapers Bar News About Depression? American Press 
51:5 p22, Feb. 
—— Tabloid Newspapers Interest Publishers. South Dakota Rural 
Press and Print Shop 8:6 p4, Feb. 
A brief discussion of the mechanical problems of the “country tabloid.” 
Trade Coupons Aid to Weekly. American Press 51:6 p18, March. 


This is another description of the merchandise certificate plan of building 
circulation and stimulating advertising. 


Weeklies Are Not Party Organs. Wisconsin Press 11:13 p2, Mar. 
Weekly Thrives in Town of 37. American Press 51:4 p7, Jan. 

Brandenburger, Ed C. Editorial Page in a Weekly. National Printer 
Journalist 51:4 p38, April. 

Casey, John H. Dollar Pullers for Oklahoma Newspapers. Sooner 
State Press 25:24 p4, Mar. 4. 
Newsies, Carrier Boys and Citizenship. Sooner State Press 25:30 
p4, Apr. 15. 

—— Oklahoma Editors and Their Hobbies. Sooner State Press 25:23 
p4, Feb. 25. 
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Casey, John H. Politics and the Country Editor. Sooner State Press 
25:29 p4, Apr. 8. 

—— Should School Printing Go Out of Town. Sooner State Press 

25:32 p4, Apr. 29. 

Sound Collection Policies for Newspapers. Sooner State Press 
25:17 p4, Jan. 14. 

—— The Oklahoma Weekly: 1933 Model. Sooner State Press 25:18 

p4, Jan. 21. 

Trades Day Events and the Newspaper. Sooner State Press 25:27 

p4, Mar. 25. 

Caswell, G. L. Publishers Threatened by Unexpected Competition. 
NEA Bulletin 14:9 p12, Feb. 


The managing director of the Iowa Press Association advises newspaper 
owners to bend every effort in warding off “depression papers” from their 
communities. 


Chenowith, A. K. Editor and His Correspondents in Conference. Ohio 
Newspaper 14:7 p3, April. 

Crosman, Ralph L. Making a Survey of Your Community. Pacific 
Printer and Publisher 49:3 p36, March. 

Daniels, L. Inexpensive Equipment Profitable for Country Correspon- 
dent. American Photography 27 :158, Mar. 

Golly, Cecil. “Swap Column” Working Well in Many Distinguished 
Iowa Weekly Newspapers. Iowa Publisher 5:4 p12, April. 

Johnson, Rudolph. What Farmers Read in Their Newspapers. Pacific 
Printer and Publisher 49:4 p33, April. 


The secretary of the Colorado State Grange points out growing interest in 
public affairs. 


Kohrs, Walter E. Freak Contest Makes Big Hit. American Press 51 :4 
p23, Jan. 
The Burlington (Ia.) Hawkeye sponsored a competition which brought out 
the most unusual field and garden products grown in 1932. 

Mohler, Paul G. Community Editorials Never So Essential As Now. 
Ohio Newspaper 14:7 p5, April. 

Morry, Rose. Opportunity Calls in Country Weekly Field. American 
Press 51:4 p21, Jan. 


An interview with Fred W. Kennedy, by a senior in journalism at the 
University of Washington. 


Murray, Mrs. Neil R. Women Like Page in Weekly Paper. American 
Press 51:7 p16, April. 

Schwender, John. A Newspaper in a Town of 25 People. National 
Printer Journalist 51:4 p32, April. 
The Community Echo of Jerico, Iowa. 
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Spencer, Carlton E. Free Distribution Papers. Oregon Publisher 1 :9 
p4, March. 

Taylor, Orrin R. Building a Prize Winning Weekly. Sooner State 
Press 25:31 p4, April 22. 

White, H. Kathleen. Free Circulation — Where Possible. Ohio News- 
paper 14:5, p7, Feb. 


Epiror1AL METHODS AND PROBLEMS 


Anonymous. Editors Interpret “New Deal” Demand. E&P 65:35 
p7, Jan. 14. 
Public never before so hungry for information, say editors who participate 
in Editor and Publisher symposium. 

Editors Speak at Georgia Institute. E&P 65:39 p8, Feb. 11. 

Brandenburg, George A. Staff Morale Tested by Depression. E&P 
65:42 p9, Mar. 4. 
Lack of jobs and insecurity of those employed a grave problem, says manag- 
ing editor of Chicago Daily News. 

Denson, C. R. Agriculture Must Have Relief if Prosperity is to Return. 
National Printer Journalist 51:3 p86, March. 
The Minouk (Ill.) Neas-Dispatch publisher urges publishers to editorialize 
for farm relief plans. 

Healy, J. F. Catholic Daily as a Practical Business Venture. Common- 
weal 17:14 p371, Feb. 1; discussion, 17:18 p496, Mar. 1. 
Catholics have criticized the daily press for publishing such a limited amount 
of their denominational news. Some are of the opinion that this can be 
corrected by the establishment of a Catholic daily. They are wrong, the wri- 
ter holds, and this would only mean that less Catholic news would be pub- 
lished in the secular newspapers. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Abbitt, Dorothy V. Literature Prizes Attract Many. Matrix 18:3 
p10, Feb. 
University of Michigan dispensed $13,000 to writers in student body last 
year. 

Anonymous. Prof. French Heads New Journalism School at U. of S. 
C. Quill 21:3 p7, March. 

—— Thirty Journalism Schools Meet Standards. American Press 51 :6 
p18, March. 

Drewry, John E. Co-operation of the Press and Schools of Journalism 
During 1932. Journalism Quarterly 10:1 p33, Mar. 
The relationship, during 1932, between practitioners and teachers of journal- 
ism. A report of the Committee on Cooperation with the Press of the Associ- 
ations of Teachers of Journalism. 
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Hamilton, R. E. School Theories Work When Put Into Practice. 
American Press 51:4 p25, Jan. 
A journalism graduate finds training is valuable asset. 

Hill, Mary-Louise. Interneship Plan Tried in Georgia. American 
Press 51:4 p16, Jan. 

Mason, Edward F. What are Journalistic Curricula Made of? Jour- 
nalism Quarterly- 10:1 p14, Mar. 
A discussion of the contents of courses in twenty-two schools and depart- 
ments of journalism. 


Penberthy, Mary C. Journalism vs. English Scholastic Editor 12:4, 
Jan. | 
A discussion of training for journalism. 

Piercy, Joseph W. Students of Journalism Not so Dumb as Painted. 
American Press 51:4 p16, Jan. 

Anonymous. Virginia School Adopts Radical Journalism Teaching Plan. 
E&P 65:45 p12, Mar. 25. : 
Technical instuction will be limited at Washington and Lee University. 

Will, Allen Sinclair. Rutgers Grads Get Good Jobs. American Press 
51:6 p7, Mar. 


ETHICS 


Anonymous. Good Thumbnail Code of Newspaper Ethics. American 
Press 51:6 p28, Mar. 
On conduct of a reporter. 

—— Thin-Skinned Politicians. American Press 51:5 p8, Feb. 
Editorial states: “There never has been a time in our history when politi- 
cians and their proposals demanded such a critical scrutiny in the public in- 
terest.” The Barry affair in the Senate was the particular incident which 
provoked several straight-from-the-shoulder suggestions on the handling of 
news about persons in public office. 

Meyer, John L. Newspapers Have Held to Ethics. Pacific Printer and 
Publisher 49:1 p37, Jan. 

Perry, Stuart H. Twin Evils Cast Disturbing Shadows Over Press and 
Judiciary. Quill 21:3 p3, Mar. 
Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram publisher discusses evils of “trial by news- 
paper” and the “exchange of publicity for information.” 


ForEIGN News SouRCES AND FOREIGN PREsS 


Anonymous. Back From Orient, Dean Martin Praises U. S. Corres- 
pondence. E&P 65:35 p18, jan. 14. 
University of Missouri journalism professor thinks American newspaper 
readers are better informed on conflict in China than many residents there. 


—— Far East is Danger Spot, Says Kinsley. E&P 65:35 p16, Jan. 14. 
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Chicago Tribune correspondent says Pacific Basin will be “big news” for 
years to come. , 

—— Manchurian City Has Twenty Daily Papers. American Press 
51:5 p22, Feb. 

—— U.S. Failed to Win Special Status for Press Matter at Madrid. 
E&P 65:50 p34, Apr. 29. 

Definition of press message and provision for priority defeated at radio- 
telegraph conference. 

Archambault, G. H. So Passes the Polemiste. Quill 21:2 p3, Feb. 

Leon Daudet alone remains as standardization of the press brings an era of 
personal journalism in France to a close . 

What is a polemiste He is not an editorial writer although he writes edi- 
torials. Neither is he a columnist although he has a daily column. He 
would be a gladiator were his opponent tangible. He is a man with a great 
power of invective, a past master of vituperation, a coiner of epithets, a keen 
dialectician. 

Betts, T. F. Chinese Public Opinion. Foreign Affairs 11:3 p470, Apr. 
Chinese public opinion is badly informed, inadequately led, imperfectly orga- 
nized. 

Cubley, Elizabeth. American Ideas in Siam Papers. American Press 
51:7 p3, Apr. 

Oestreicher, Jack C. Pin-Sticking the World’s Sore Spots. Quill 21:3 
p5, Mar. 


Tyrowicz, Marian. Journalism in Poland. Journalism Quarterly 10:1 
p27, Mar. 
The part that the press plays in the development of Poland. A description of 
the organization of newspapers under the Polish Press Act. 

West, A. G. Press “Victory” Slight at Madrid Radio-Telegraph Con- 
ference. E&P 65:39 p16, Feb. 11. 


History AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Abbott Talks of H. H. Kohlsaat. American Press 51:7 p5, 
Apr. 

—— American Press Century Club. American Press 51:4 p22, Jan. 
A tabulation of the dailies and weeklies in existence 100 years or more. 


—— Charles A. Morden Passes in Portland. Oregon Publisher 1 :8 p6, 
Feb. 


Oregonian manager from 1919 to 1927 and active in newspaper and publica- 
tion work since 1881, died January 28. 

—— Famous Libel Trial of Zenger is Re-enacted in Broadcast. E&P 
65:38 p16, Feb. 4. 

—— F.G. Bonfils, Denver Publisher, Dies. E&P 65:38 p7, Feb. 4. 

—— First “U.S.” Press Imported in 1638. American Press 51:4 p20, 


Jan. 
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An historical account of the press set up in Massachusetts Colony by the Rev. 
Jose Glover, a church of England rector, who felt the need of religious 
tracts for the Indians, 

—— Ft. Wayne Sentinel Hits Century Mark. American Press 51:4 
p22, Jan. 

This Indiana paper was established July 6, 1833. 

—— Human Side of Fremont Older. American Press 51:7 p14, April. 
American Press reprints an unusual tribute to a great editor. Using ex- 
cerpts from an article in The Churchman, written by the Rev. Henry Ohl- 
hoff of San Francisco, American Press makes it possible for the newspaper 
fraternity to see the editor of the San Francisco Call-Bulletin in a more re- 
vealing manner. 

Norwich Journal in Century Club. American Press 51:6 p16, 

Mar. 

—— Robert E. Livingston Dies at 71; Star Reporter on Old Herald. 
E&P 65:38 p12, Feb. 4. 

—— Sudden Death of Head of Publishers Association. American Press 
51:7 p16, Apr. . 

Andrew Cameron Pearson, president of the National Publishers Association, 
succumbs. 

Three Dailies, Four Weeklies Round out 100 Years. American 
Press 51:4 p10, Jan. 

Beth, Elmer F. The Lapwai Mission Press. National Printer Journal- 
ist 51:4 p28, Apr. 

The Lapwai Mission Press was established in north Idaho in 1839. An in- 
teresting article on Pacific Northwest journalism and pioneering. 

Fine, Barnett. When “Boss” Lord Ruled “The Sun.” E&P 65:49 p17, 
Apr. 22. 

First of a series of new biography. 

When “Boss” Lord Ruled “The Sun.” E&P 65:50 p52, Apr. 29. 

Fleming, G. James. Negro Journalism Comes of Age. Quill 21:4 p3, 
Apr. 

An informative account of the rise of the Negro press in the United States, 
and some of its present trends. 

Hutsell, James K. Fighting Editor Dies in Missouri. American Press 
51:4 p18, Jan. 

Will H. Zorn of the Howell County (Mo.) Gazette is dead. He was color- 
ful and militant. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. Pioneer Printing in New York. National 
Printer Journalist 51:1 p30, Jan. 

—— Pioneer Printing in Texas. National Printer Journalist 51:2 p26, 
Feb. 

—— Pioneer Printing in Kansas. National Printer Journalist 51:3 p26, 


Mar. 
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Morphew, Henry. First American Paper Issued in Boston, 1690. 
American Press 51:4 p20, Jan. 
In the November issue of the American Press appeared an article on Benja- 
min Harris, an early London printer, together with a description of his 
various publications. That article left Harris in London in 1680, making no 
further mention of his life and career. In this issue the American Press 
continues the Harris narrative, basing it upon the facts uncovered by Frank 
Monaghan and presented in an article in The Colophon. 

Mott, Frank Luther. Early Iowa Editorial Conventions Full of Inter- 
est to Veterans. Iowa Publisher 5:1 p8, Jan. 
Reprinted news stories of the meetings of 1873, 1874, and 1878. 

Early Iowa Editors Combine Business With Pleasure in Conven- 

tions. Iowa Publisher 5:2 pl, Feb. 
An account of the 1879-82 meetings. 

Oswald, John Clyde. B. Franklin, Printer. National Printer Journal- 
ist 51:1 p26, Jan. 

Partington, W. First American Newspaper and the New England Pri- 
mer. Bookman 76:1 pi03, Jan. 
A short account of the career in America of Benjamin Harris, who estab- 
lished the first newspaper in America. Doubt thrown on theory by Paul 
Leicester Ford that Harris printed “The New England Primer.” 

Perry, John W. “Official” Scripps Biography Published. E&P 65:42 
p7, Mar. 4. ‘ 
Review of N. D. Cochran’s book “E. W. Scripps.” 

Redding, Leo L. Bob Livingston Great Reporter. American Press 51 :5 


p16, Feb. 

Stalcup, Kenneth. Old Hand Press Goes to Museum. American Press 
51:4 p10, Jan. 
When the New Harmony (Ind.) Register suspended publication recently, 
after three-quarters of a century of service under that name and as the New 
Harmony Advertiser, the old Washington hand press which had been used in 
the early years, was presented to the museum at New Harmony. 


Stockbridge, Frank Parker. As It Was in the Beginning. American 


Press 51:5 pl, Feb. 
Conditions with the farmers of today are strangely like those of the early 
1890’s. Newspaper men, too, are reacting in about the same manner, the 
writer points out. Selected political cartoons of the 1890’s are employed to 
illustrate the article. 

— — What Has Been Will Be. American Press 51:6 pl, Mar. 
An encouraging article for editors who are tired of “depression” news. It 
contains many references from the diary of Philip Hone, throwing an histor- 
ical aspect on the many complexities which seem to us to have their origins 
in recent years. 
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IMMIGRANT PREss 


Parry, Albert. Good-bye to the Immigrant Press. 28:109 p56, Jan. 
The depression and Immigration Act of 1924 have been serious obstacles in 
the path of foreign-language newspapers. The immigrant press is doomed. 
For years these newspapers worked at two contradictory tasks: to promote 
the Americanization of its readers, and to preserve their feeling of being 
different from the Americans and was thus torn between two opposing aims. 


Vladeck, B. C. The Yiddish Newspapers. American Mercury 28:112 
p501, Apr. 
An answer to Mr. Parry’s article in the January American Mercury insofar 
as the Yiddish press is concerned. It still continues to be a powerful factor 
in the life of the Jewish community in this country. 


LAW OF THE PReEss 


Anonymous. Court Favors Daily in Libel Decision. E&P 65:44 pl2, 
Mar. 18. 


Milwaukee Journal story on grand jury finding was privileged. 
—— Judge Rules Bonfils Must Submit to Further Questioning. E&P 


65 :36 p8, Jan. 21. 

—— Legislator Would Regulate Dailies. E&P 65:38 p7, Feb. 4. 
Missouri bills would put advertising and circulation rates under utility com- 
™18810N. 

—— Libel Suit, Based on Wire News, Lost in Florida SupremeCourt. 

E&P 65:39 p8, Feb. 11. 

—— N. Y. Papers Fighting Libel Law Change. E&P 65:41 p30, Feb. 
25. 

Measure “designed to end headline writing abuses” said to have been spon- 
sored by New York City politicians. 

—— Ohio Judge Upholds Freedom of Press. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 51:2 p92, Feb. 

—— $100,000 Suit Based on Ad Dismissed. E&P 65:35 p30, Jan. 14. 

Printed “Suppressed” Bank Story; 7 News Men Cited for Con- 
tempt. E&P 65:48 p10, Apr. 15. 

—— “Privileged” Matter in Senate Studied. E&P 65:49 p16, Apr. 22. 
Committee to determine whether petitions filed with that body can be used by 
press without fear of libel. 


—— Right to Reject Ads Upheld by Court. E&P 65:47 p8, Apr. 8. 

—— Rules Free Papers May Carry “Legals.” E&P 65:37 pVIII, Jan. 
28. 

—— Zbyszko Wins $25,000 Suit Against Daily. E&P 65:42 p6, Mar. 
4, 
Wrestler based action on use of his photo with that of gorilla in N. Y. 
American feature. 
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Manning, George H. Power Board Employés Win Libel Award From 
Boston American. E&P 65:38 p8, Feb. 4. 

Seymour, James. Don’t Print That. Minnesota Press 7:2 p2, Feb. 
A discussion of “privileged” matter, by the assistant manager of the Minne- 
sota Editorial Association. 

Spencer, Carlton E. Privileged Communications to Journalists. Oregon 
Publisher 1:7 p4, Jan. 

Street, A. L. H. Newspaper Liable for Reporter’s Neglect. American 
Press 51:7 p16, Apr. 

Wood, Ellery. Officials Fair Game for Press. American Press 51 :6 p6, 
Mar. 

MAGAZINES 


Anonymous. Magazines Are Human. Saturday Review of Literature 
9:31 pl, Feb. 18. 
Some witty characterizations of the New Yorker, Vogue, Vanity Fair, Har- 
per’s and other publications. 

Donelson, Loren E. Peek Over the Far.ier’s Shoulder. Quill 21:1 p5, 
Jan. 
The content of farm magazines. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Allen Eddy Named Editorial Chief. E&P 65:43 p24, 
Mar. 11. 
Editor of Albany News succeeeds late Walter P. Plummer as director of 
Gannett dailies. 
Bonfils Estate, Set at $15,000,000, Left Mainly to his Foundation. 
E&P 65:39 p22, Feb. 11. 
Canfield Heirs Get Injunction. American Press 51:5 p6, Feb. 
Canfield Heirs Sue Scripps Interests. E&P 65:36 p8, Jan. 21. 
—— Court Denies Petition Requesting Receiver for Perry Papers. 
E&P 65:46 p43, Apr. 1. 
—— Editor Jailed, Plant’s Power is Shut off, but Hoosier Newspaper 
Carries on. E&P 65:38 p2, Feb. 4. 
Crusading editor of Huntington News charges conspiracy to “kill” his paper. 
Free Ad Services to Unemployed. Oregon Publisher 1:7 pl, Jan. 
John Evans Heads A. P. Paris Bureau. E&P 65:37 pVIII, Jan. 
28. 
—— Mayor of New York is Wary of Press. E&P 65:34 p6, Jan. 7. 
—— McLean Daily Placed in Receivership. E&P 65:46 p21, Apr. 1. 
New Device Records Telephone Talks. E&P 65:40 p16, Feb. 18. 
—— N. Y. Times Wins Typography Award. E&P 65:48 p9, Apr. 15. 
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Takes Francis Wayland Ayer cup in competition sponsored by Philadelphia 
agency. Rockford Register-Republic and Chambersburg Public Opinion lead 
smaller papers. 


—— Presidency of Society of Editors Goes to Ohio Man. Ohio News- 
paper 14:5 pl, Feb. 

—— Prophets of the New Age. Catholic World 136:816 p732, Mar. 
The newspaper, the motion picture, the radio offer an unreal world of dream 
and emotional refreshment ever at hand. 

Receiver Asked for Washington Post. E&P 65:45 p8, Mar. 25. 

—— Report of the Jurors — Second Annual Exhibition of Newspaper 
Typography. Iowa Publisher 5:3 p7, Mar. 

An account of the exhibition of newspaper typography, sponsored by N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. 
—— Scripps Testifies in Foreclosure Suit. E&P 65:45 p13, Mar. 25. 
—— Scripps Wins Suit on Canfield Stock. E&P 65:50 p80, Apr. 29. 
—— Shepherd New Head of Denver Post. E&P 65:40 p4, Feb. 18. 
—— So You Want to Write. Saturday Evening Post 205:42 p21, 
Apr. 15. 
If there are any particular sources from which writers spring more than 
from others, these are the newspaper business and advertising. A long list 
can be made of successful writers who have graduated from journalism. 
“Survey Shows What Women Read. E&P 65:40 p31, Feb. 18. 
Women’s pages still first in their interest despite other activities, University 
of Chicago marketing professor finds. 

Ten Millions in Bonfils Estate. American Press 51:5 p16, Feb. 

—— Three Ohio Groups Are Combined. E&P 65:38 p28, Feb. 4. 
Ohio newspaper association formed embracing dailies and weeklies. 

—— Two-Color Cartoon Used in Chicago. E&P 65:47 p5, Apr. 8. 

—— Use of Newspapers in Schools Grows. E&P 65:45 p40, Mar. 25. 

Bristow, Gwen, and Dixon, Margaret. Forgotten Girls of Newspaper- 
dom. Matrix 18:3 p3, Feb. 

Burnham, John. Beer and the Publisher. National Printer Journalist 
51:3 p50, March. 

Crandall, W. Some Notes on Press Photography. 27:74, Feb. 

Daniel, Edna Cain. Papers Ought to Squelch Schemes. American Press 
51:7 p16, April. 

Quitman (Ga.) Free Press editor makes plea to suppress all peripatetic 
peddlers. 

Hutsell, James K. Women Editors in the Ozarks. American Press 51 :6 
p4, Mar. 

Twelve personality sketches of feminine journalists in the Missouri hills. 


Lubelsky, Sam. London Exhibit Traces Press History. E&P 65:50 
p60, Apr. 29. 
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Olson, O. H. Newspaper Publishers Taken for a Ride. Washington 
Newspaper 18:5 p3, Feb. 
Publisher decries political partisanship in the press. 

Pierce, Ruby Edna. Loyalty Pays Dividends. Matrix 18:3 p5, Feb. 

Thomas, Maxwell J. Capable Personnel and Better Journalism. Na- 
tional Printer Journalist 51:2 p98, Feb. 

Villard, Oswald Garrison. Issues and Men; we need a free and out- 
spoken press. Nation 136:3523 p34, Jan. 11. 
It is essential that there shall be free and outspoken journals of opinion such 
as the Nation, the New Republic, the Survey, the World Tomorrow and other 
progressively-minded journals. The bulk of the daily press “fights blindly 
and often stupidly for the old system.” 


News-GATHERING AGENCIES 


Anonymous. A, P. Board Cites Cut in Assessments. E&P 65:50 p.44, 
Apr. 29. 
—— A. P. Gets Injunction Against Station. E&P 65:44 p8, Mar. 18. 
Temporary order restrains KSOO, Sioux Falls, from “pirating” news. 
—— A. P. Sues Radio Station in Move to End “News Pirating” by 
Broadcasters. E&P 65:42 p3, Mar. 4. 
Permanent injunction asked in test case brought against Station KSOO at 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

—— Biggest News Stories of the Year Just Past. American Press 51:4 
p10, Jan. 
A review of the selection of “biggest” stories by the Associated Press, United 
Press and the International News Service. 

— Costs Reduced, But Service Was Expanded, Cooper Reports. 
E&P 65:50 p40, Apr. 29. 
Regional and “request” material, as well as interpretative and background 
data, among the larger demands made upon the Associated Press during 
1932. 

—— Dummy Daily Quits; Was A. P. Member. E&P 65:39 p5, Feb. 
11. 
New York Repository was started to keep alive A. P. membership of old 
World and Sunday World. 


— — KSOO Appeals Action in A. P. Radio Suit. E&P 65:48 p10, 
Apr. 15. 

—— Majority of A. P. Members Oppose Giving News to Radio Sta- 
tions. E&P 65:48 p8, Apr. 15. 

Radio Showdown Expected Next Week. E&P 65:49 p7, Apr. 22. 

—— Sharper News, Fewer Features, Wanted, Managing Editors Tell 
A. P. E&P 65:50 p78, Apr. 29. 
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Anonymous. Tries to Enjoin News Broadcasts. American Press 51:6 
p10, March. 
Associated Press sues radio station KSOO on charge of news piracy. 
Mobley, Radford, Jr. A. P. Regional Service Grows. American Press 
51:5 p5, Feb. 
A specialized service out of Washington for the more exacting Associated 
Press clients has been growing steadily since its institution in August, 1929. 
Perry, John W. A. P. News is Barred from Radio Chains; Members’ 
Use Held to Brief Bulletins. E&P 65:50 p5, Apr. 29. 
Papers broadcasting locally must pay additional assessment. Limit bulletins 
to 30 words. 
Stahlman, James G. Radio Controversy History Reviewed. E&P 
65:49 p8, Apr. 22. 


News GATHERING AND News WRITING 


Anonymous. Akron crash Coverage Difficult Because of Meagre De- 

tails. E&P 65:47 p6, Apr. 8. 

Bernard Shaw Jousts with Newspapermen. E&P 65:48 p12, Apr. 

15. 

—— Commends Press for Squareness. American Press 51:5 p4, Feb. 
Under-Secretary Castle says newspapers in America print factual stories 
without coloring or editorializing in the story. 

—— Complete Story of Assault on Roosevelt Marvel of Press Speed 
and Accuracy. E&P 65:40 p3, Feb. 18. 

Account of coverage by press associations and newspapers of attempted 
assassination of the President. 

—— Cornering Washington News. New Republic 74:951 p34, Feb. 

22. 
The Associated Press augments its news service to include regional coverage 
for all states east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio rivers. This 
coverage deals exclusively with Washington news of local interest. If other 
big news organizations follow suit, many special Washington correspon- 
dents may be driven out. This is a further sympton of the standardization of 
opinion. 

Correspondents Like Roosevelt. American Press 51:6 p3, March. 

—— Editors Found Banking Holiday Rare Opportunity for News 
Stories, Features, Columns, Wisecracks. Sooner State Press 25:28 
p2, April 1. 

—— Mr. Roosevelt Ungags the Press. Literary Digest 115:12 p10, 
March 25. 

The White House “spokesman”, that familiar if shadowy figure of the 
Coolidge regime, will have no place in the Roosevelt administration. At his 
first press conference, the President gave direct answers to direct questions. 
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Anonymous. Mrs. Roosevelt Will Confer with Press. E&P 65:42 
p15, Mar. 4. 

—— Newspaper Courage Revealed in Earthquake Disaster. California 
Publisher 12:7 p5, April. 
The biggest news story in the history of Southern California broke with the 
earthquake shock on March 10, to find more than one-half of the newspaper 
plants damaged, some in ruins, wires down, photographer’s laboratories a 
mass of broken glass and spilled liquids, and all communication facilities 
handicapped. Yet the newspaper carried on. This collaborative and illus- 
trated article supplies an authoritative story on many phases of the disaster. 

—— New York Times Sets Radio Record in Getting 15,000-Word 
Report. E&P 65:41 p8, Feb. 25. 
Interception of message of League of Nations committee required ten hours. 
Times was only newspaper to print document in full. 

Quake Coverage Hampered by Radio. E&P 65:44 p7, Mar. 18. 

Rumors circulated by broadcasters had to be checked by newspaper reports. 

Scoops World by Use of Wireless. American Press 51:6 p5, 

March. 
On February 15 the Times performed the unequaled feat of picking out of 
the air the fifteen-thousand-word report of the committee of the League of 
Nations, condemning Japan’s actions in Manchuria . 

—— Stimson Holds Press Is Fair. American Press 51:6 p3, March. 

“Women’s Angle” — Misnomer. Matrix 18:3 p6, Feb. 

Aston, Frank. “Journalese’” — What Is It. Scholastic Editor 12:5, 
Feb. 
The dramatic critic of the Cincinnati Post discusses style of writing. 

Black, Ruby A. Covering Mrs. Roosevelt. Matrix 18:4 p3, April. 

Collaboration. Scientists and Newspapermen Discuss Difficulties in 
Dealing with Each Other. Quill 21:2 p8, Feb. 
Wisconsin chapter of Sigma Delta Chi conducted a round table discussion of 
the “science and the news” question. 

—— Additional Scientists and Newspapermen Discuss Difficulties in 
Their Dealings. Quill 21:3 p8, March. 

Crawford, Horace D. Journalism Looks Skyward. Quill 21:3 p6, 
March. 
An interesting discussion of the use of airplanes in news gathering and 
newspaper distribution. 

Cunningham, Wm. S. Motion Picture Reviewer Plays Important Role 
in Raising Standards of Fans and Films. Scripps-Howard News 
7:2 p7, Feb. 

Davis, Watson. Science, Press and the Public Share Benefits of “New 
Deal.” Quill 21:4 p8, April. 


Watson Davis, managing editor of Science Service, points out that science 
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has received serious treatment in late years. He warns, however, that the 
public must be protected against false science. 

Davis, Marguerite Norris. Sunshine Corner Aid to Disabled. Amer- 
ican Press 51:7 p17, April. 

Essary, J. Fred. How Presidents Deal with Press. American Press 
51:7 p2, April. 

Excerpts from a lecture at Yale University by the Washington correspondent 
of the Baltimore Sua. 

Hamilton, R. E. Got Papers Out Spite of Quake. American Press 
51:7 p20, April. 

Lamp, L. B. Photography in Reporting. Ohio Newspaper 14:4 p2, 
Jan. 

Manning, George H. Capital Corps Hopes for “New Deal.” E&P 
65:42 p5, Mar. 4. 

Washington correspondents hope for better relations with President than 
under former regimes. , 

“New Deal” for Press Begins at Once as Nation Faces Bank 
Crisis. E&P 65:43 p3, Mar. 11. 

President and Cabinet welcomed newspaper co-operation in allaying public 
fear. 

——’"Press Coverage of Inauguration Spurred by Radio Plans. E&P 
65:42 p4, Mar. 4. 

Matteson, Leigh. There’s Good Copy in Science. Cuill 21:1 p6, Jan. 
Science editor of International News Service tells of growing recognition of 
editors of importance of science stories of other than the “annihilation of 
distance” class. 

Pringle, Henry F. The Ace Reporter of the Air. American Mercury 
28 :109 p93, Jan. 

Newspaper and broadcasting experiences of Floyd Gibbons, told with ironic 
overtones. 

Ryan, Royal W. When “Levee Queen” Sank with All Hands Aboard. 
American Press 51:4 p27, Jan. 

Epic story of river wharfboat’s wreck off Cincinnati gives cub chance to 
make front page. 

Tucker, Ray. I Cover Politics. Scripps-Howard News 7:1 p4, Jan. 

The Political Reporter Finds His Job Exciting. American Press 

51:5 p4, Feb. 

The Washington correspondent of the Scripps-Howard newspapers takes 

time out to describe his reactions to the Herculean task of reporting national 

affairs. 








NEWSPAPER LEADERSHIP 


Adams, James Truslow. Walter Lippmann. Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature 9:25 p361, Jan. 7. 
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A keen appreciation of “the most important leader of American public opin- 
ino and a genuinely great one,” whose influence is felt through circulation of 
his column in two-thirds of the Union. Adams sees in Lippman a new perso- 
nal leadership, not that of the “giants” of the Dana-Greeley epoch, but “as 
strictly unbiassed as it is possible for the human mind to be.” 

Anonymous. Bishop Praises Work of Newspapermen. E&P 65:48 p36, 
Apr. 15. 

Rt. Rev. William T. Manning cites their resourcefulness and energy in 
address at exercises honoring Joseph Pulitzer. 

City Hall Scandal Revealed by Press. E&P 65:45 p41, Mar. 25. 

Entire Press is United in Crisis. E&P 65:45 p5, Mar. 25. 

Heralds of Impending Change. American Press 51:4 p8, Jan. 

An editorial urging editors of the importance of keeping themselves and 

their readers abreast of these changing times. 

How Newspapers Fought the Fear Foe. E&P 65:43 p7, Mar. 11. 
Newspapers showed leadership during banking crisis. 

—— New Crusade Technique Developing. E&P 65:36 p9, Jan. 21. 
Executive editor of the New York World-Telegram says subtlety, repetition 
and multiplicity of attack now displace sledge-hammer blows. World-Tele- 
gram seeks to hit hard without getting reputation for “nagging.” 

—— Newspapers Rededicated to Public Trust; Champion ‘Forgotten 
Man” in Crisis. E&P 65:34 p3, Jan. 7. 

Editor and Publisher symposium shows editors have thoughtful, earnest 
approach to problems of the new year. 
The Newspapers’ Part in Our Economic Recovery. American 

Press 51:6 p8, March. 

An editorial stressing the importance of historical background in the hand- 

ling of current news. 

Press is Criticized at North Carolina Institute. E&P 65:37 piv, 

Jan. 28. 

Editor urged return of newspapers to “intellectual authority.” 

Press Leadership in Depression Draws Claude Bowers’ Praise. 

E&P 65:49 p20, Apr. 22. 

Press Proves Leadership in Crisis. E&P 65:43 p5, Mar. 11. 
Press Ready to Push Reconstruction. E&P 65:46 p11, Apr. 1. 
Urges United States Call World Press Meeting. E&P 65:39 p7, 

Feb. 11. 

Dean Ackerman of Columbia University School of Journalism suggests that 
Roosevelt sponsor move to encourage understanding of international economic 
difficulties. 

Barnhart, Thomas F. Newspaper Leadership in Times of Depression. 
Journalism Quarterly 10:1 pl, Mar. 


The synthesis of a study of the development of editorial leadership in weekly 
and small daily newspapers. 
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Barnhart, Thomas F. Newspaper Leadership in Pennsylvania. Part I. 
68 :2 p5, Jan. 14. Part II. Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:3 p5, Jan. 21. 

—— Newspaper Leadership in Times of Depression. Publishers’ Auxil- 
iary 68:13 p5, April 1. 

Brant, Irving. After “Contagious Magic” Had Failed. E&P 65:45 
p7, Mar. 25. 
Editor of St. Louis Star and Times says depression was speeded to crisis by 


frank publication and discussion of weaknesses, concealed for three years in 
hope suppression would cure basic defects. 


Haskell, Henry J. Newspaper Helps Maintain Public Morale. Amer- 
ican Press 51:7 p3, April. 

Economic and historical articles are needed in the press of today, reports the 
editor of the Kansas City Star. 

Huffman, Wm. F. How Newspapers May Help Farmers Merchandise 
Their Products. National Printer Journalist 51:1 p16, Jan. 

This material was presented before the Inland Daily Press Association in 
October by the editor and manager of the Wisconsin Rapids (Wis.) Daily 
Tribune. 

Manning, George H. Miracle of Public Psychology Due to Roosevelt 
and Press. E&P 65:44 p9, Mar. 18. 

Day and night coverage of banking crisis. White House and treasury deal 
frankly with correspondents. 

Parker, George B. Press’ Ability to Translate Modern Complexities 
Held Vital Factor in Nation’s Weathering Present Storm. Scripps- 
Howard News 7:2 p5, Feb. 

The editor-in-chief of the Scripps-Howard newspapers points out necessity 
of keen selection of news and the growing responsibility for interpretation. 

Perry, John W. Press Must Maintain Service to Public. E&P 65:48 
p9, Apr. 22. 

Interview with Howard Davis, A. N. P. A. President, on efforts of news- 
papers to stabilize public opinion. 

St. Clair, H. L. Determination, Loyalty and Self-Sacrifice Shown To- 
day by Editors. Oregon Publisher 1:9 p2, March. 

The publisher of the Gresham (Ore.) Outlook points out how the depression 
changes weekly newspaper policy. 

Smith, Beverly. A Cartoonist Shows a State How to Enjoy Life. Amer- 
ican Magazine 115:4 p47, Apr. 

Jay N. Darling (“Ding”) is a leading spirit in Iowa’s program to preserve 
and restore the natural beauty of the state. He preaches his doctrine through 
his cartoons. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Newspaper Leadership in the Depression. 
American Press 51:7 pl, April. 

The American Press editor writes “that the newspapers have lived up to 
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their obligation to serve their readers; and that, when you boil the whole 
business down to solid content, is why we publish newspapers.” 

Tetlow, Henry. Philadelphia Acquires a Good Newspaper. American 
Mercury 28:110 p185, Feb. 
J. D. Stern has revivified the Record. With no Democratic competition, the 
Record has gathered party and independent converts and has broken the old 
Republican control in parts of Philadelphia. Prestige was enhanced by 
coming out for Roosevelt in advance of most metropolitan papers, Demo- 
cratic or otherwise. 


NEWSPAPER LIBRARY AND REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Davenport, Blanche L. Planning a Modern Newspaper Library. Na- 
tional Printer Journalist 51:4 p17, April. 
An illustrated discussion of the floor plan of the library of the Christian 
Science Publishing Company. 

Miller, John H. Permanent Preservation of News Pictures is Urged 
by Editor. E&P 65:50 p54, Apr. 29. 

Parker, Willis. Devises ““Morgue” for Small Daily. American Press 
51:4 p4, Jan. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. Daily Occupies New $4,500,000 Home. E&P 65:35 p9, 
Jan. 14. 
Cincinnati Times-Star occupies new building. 

—— Gannett Co. Reports $683,609 Profit. E&P 65:44 p10, Mar. 18. 

—— Newspaper Production Costs. Washington Newspaper 18:7 pl, 
April. 

Newsprint Sold Below Contract. American Press 51:5 p7, Feb. 

The newsprint situation continues unsettled. With Swedish and Japanese 
offerings down because of depreciated currencies, Canadian prices have been 
forced to lower levels. 

—— New York Publishers Expand Group Buying. E&P 65:38 p9, 
Feb. 4. 

—— Radio Typewriter May Upset News Distribution. American 
Press 51:4 p18, Jan. 

Reducing Costs in All Departments. Pacific Printer and Pub- 

lisher 49:2 p35, Feb. 

— — Run Two Papers from One Plant. American Press 51:6 pl6, 
March. 
Although they are independently owned and are editorial opponents, the 
Albuquerque Tribune, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, and the Albuquerque 
Journal, owned by Thomas A. Pepperday, have arranged to have all me- 
chanical and production work done at one plant. The circulation of the two 
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papers is entirely separate. Advertising will be sold separately, or in op- 

tional combination, in both local and national fields, by the Albuquerque 

Publishing Company, jointly owned by the Journal and Tyibune companies. 
—— United States Daily Resumes as a Weekly. E&P 65:45 pl3, 


Mar. 25. 

—— Washington Star is Spending $380,000. E&P 65:38 p4, Feb. 4. 

Best, Hil F. Sees 1933 as Great Year for Newspaper Business. Amer- 
ican Press 51:4 p6, Jan. 
The flexibility of the daily newspaper makes it possible to release campaign 
to start buying spurt in United States, reports the president of the Six Point 
League of New York. 

Chapman, E. R. Economies in Newspaper Production, National 
Printer Journalist 51:4 p20, April. 

Charles, F. E. The Coffeyville (Kan.) Journal. National Printer 
Journalist 51:2 p14, Feb. 

Cummings, Thomas B. College Paper Prints Rag Edition and Makes 
Money. American Press 51:6 p21, March. 

Garten, Meredith. Newspaper Values During Depression. National 
Printer Journalist 51:4 p27, April. 

Johnson, Caleb. Makes Newsprint from Slash Pine. American Press 
51:7 p3, April. : 

—— Should Reporters Own Typewriters? American Press 51:5 p20, 
Feb. 

Perry, John W. Publishers Analyze Slump’s Problems. E&P 65:36 
p5, Jan. 21. 
Report of meeting of Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Weston, Samuel P. “Field” Is Called Greatest Factor. American 
Press 51:4 p16, Jan. 

Weston, S. P. How the Press Reaches Its Audience. National Printer 
Journalist 51:3 p30, March. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Free Publicity Hit at Illinois Meet. E&P 65:44 p12, 
Mar. 18. 

—— The Perennial Specter of Free Publicity Stalks Again. National 
Printer Journalist 51:1 p88, Jan. 

Bagby, Nathe P. Fight in Texas Over Publicity. American Press 51 :7 
p18, April. ; 
Legislature proposes recommendation that all publicity departments and 
publicity directors in State-supported university and all colleges be discontin- 
ued permanently. These agencies were characterized as being “dangerous to 
the State.” 
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Barclay, Thomas S. The Bureau of Publicity of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, 1930-32. American Political Science Review 
27:1 p63, Feb. 

Beresin, Maurice L. New Statistics on Free Publicity. National 
Printer Journalist 51:1 p60, Jan. 

An interesting statistical study of the amount of matter which finds its way 
into the newspaper office and the amount which gets into print. 

Hall, L. C. Newspapers Easy to Fool by Propaganda Experts. Amer- 
ican Press 51:6 p24, March. 

Concealed motives creep into many stories unnoticed, writes a former presi- 
dent of the National Editorial Association. 

Hopkins, George Ovie. Waging War Against Free Publicity. National 
Printer Journalist 51:4 p12, April. 

Perry, John W. France Plans Propaganda Drive in United States. 
E&P 65:48 p7, Apr. 15. 
$1,320,000 budget approved to “reach” and influence Americans. Nations 
spending $24,000,000 for publicity. 

Utilities Abandon Propaganda Work. E&P 65:40 p7, Feb. 18. 
Federal Trade Commission exposure of N. E. L. A.’s nation-wide publicity 
machine leads to formation of Edison Electric Institute. New code said to 
eliminate questionable activities. 

Topping, Thomas T. France Establishes Propaganda Bureau. E&P 
65:45 p16, Mar. 25. 

Rapio 
[See also News-Gathering Agencies] 


Anonymous. British Papers Resent Broadcast Advertising. American 
Press 51:6 p10, March. 

Broadcasting of Court Trials Condemned by El Paso Bar. E&P 
65:45 p13, Mar. 25. 

—— Censorship Needed. American Press 51:5 p8, Feb. 

Editorial suggests that newspaper start a campaign against smut on the air. 

—— Editor Winds Up Radio Situation. American Press 51:5 p10, 
Feb. 

Pine Bluff (Ark.) Commercial believes that press needs not fear broadcast- 
ing. 

—— Five-Point Program Urged on Radio. E&P 65:50 p14, Apr. 29. 
Publishers Association committee reports conclusions after year’s collection of 
data on nation-wide scale. 

—— “Ignore Radio” Says N. E. A. President. E&P 65:40 p8, Feb. 18. 

—— New Law Prohibits Radio Lotteries. E&P 65:43 p6, Mar. 11. 

News Broadcasting Hit by Coast Group. E&P 65:38 p6, Feb. 4. 

—— Plan to Nationalize Canadian Radio Stations Progressing. E&P 

65:48 p14, Apr. 15. 
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Anonymous. Press Wireless Asks Authority to Expand Its Service. 
E&P 65:47 p17, Apr. 8. 

—— Radio Reporter Now Covering Capitol. E&P 65:48 p11, Apr. 15. 

—— Radio vs. Press from New Angle. American Press, 51:5 p10, Feb. 
Does broadcasting of features limit their usefulness to papers is the question 
propounded in this article. 

—— Tells Senators of Radio Menace. American Press 51:7 p6, April. 

Bell, Edgar T. Street Sales Slowed Up by Broadcast of News. Amer- 
ican Press 51:4 p5, Jan. 
Although street sales waned, the general circulation mounted despite radio 
competition, asserts the manager of the Daily Oklahoman and Oklahoma 
City Times. 

Brandenburg, George A. Inland Awaits National Action on Radio, 
Tabling Attack on ‘“Newscasting.” E&P 65:41 p5, Feb. 25. 


Printing of radio programs as news disapproved, many members reporting 
no ill effects from omission. 

Carr, C. C. Florida Newspapers Are Polled on Radio. American Press 
51:4 p5, Jan. 

Harris, E. H. News Broadcasts Serious Problem. American Press 
51:7 p6, April. 

Keeffe, Grace M. Radio and the Press Are Partners in France, Mme. 
Dupuy Says. E&P 65:39 pl2, Feb. 11. 
Publisher of Le Petit Parisien says the two agencies complement each other, 


and there is no competition. 
Kirchhofer, A. H. Features by Radio Real Competition. American 
Press 51:4 p5, Jan. 


The Buffalo Evening News is unalterably opposed to broadcasting of ma- 
terial which should be exclusively newspaper features. 


Kohrs, Walter E. Publisher Kicks on Radio Blurbs. American Press 
51:7 p6, April. 
Resents intrusion of offensive sales talk in broadcast program. 

Manning, George H. Brief Attacks Curb on Press Wireless. E&P 
65:50 p77, Apr. 29. 

—— Free Speech Right on Radio Denied. E&P 65:40 p6, Feb. 18. 
U. S. Supreme Court again refuses review sought in Shuler case. 

—— United States Senators Hear Charges That Radio Endangers 
Newspapers. E&P 65:36 p10, Jan. 21. 
Ventura, Calif., publisher, tells committee government should charge fees 
for licenses. 

Stauffer, Charles A. Radio Here to Stay on Its Own Merit. Amer- 
ican Press 51:4 p4, Jan. 
The president of the Phoenix (Ariz.) Republic and Gazette and owner of 
radio station KTAR in Phoenix is of the opinion that newspapers generally 
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should co-operate to maintain a certain degree of control in the intelligent 
use of radio in public interest. 


SYNDICATES 


PP, » aS 
Near as 


~ 


¥ Anonymous. The Funny Papers. Fortune 7:4 p45, Apr. 

About the syndicates that provide the “comics” and about the “comics” 

themselves. The writer of the article asserts that between 70 and 75 per cent 

ai of the readers of any newspaper follow its comic sections regularly. Some 

twenty comic-strip artists are paid at least $1,000 a week. The entire busi- 

ness grosses about $6,000,000 a year. The article is well illustrated. 

Prof. Moley to Write for Syndicate. E&P 65:50 p80, Apr. 29. 

Hollander, Herbert S. Sunday Pages Changing, Syndicate Head As- 
serts. American Press 51:4 p19, Jan. 

The Ullman Feature Service managing editor points out that the “Sunday 

‘ks nag stuff” is being replaced by sound, informative articles on science, history, 

a politics, new discoveries, archaeology, Federal research studies, and other 

education matter. 

Ps McClure, H. H. The Syndicate Racket. American Spectator 1:4 p2, 

Feb. 


Forty or fifty years ago the McClure Syndicate uncovered a rich new field 
for authorship, introducing to this country works of Kipling, Stevenson, A. 
Conan Doyle and others. Then “modern business” stepped in. and shoddy 
work by second-raters came to be offered to the newspapers. Ghost writing 
and hack work entered the syndicate field. The writer is familiar with the 
“tricks of the trade” and reveals them to the reader. 


asfnae™ ons 





coherent 











BOOK REVIEWS 


NEWSPAPER WRITING AND Epitinc. Revised and Enlarged [dition. 
By Willard Grosvenor Bleyer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1932. 475 pp. $2.25. 


Dr. Bleyer signalizes the twentieth anniversary of the appearance of 
his pioneer textbook on journalism by bringing out a considerably 
amended and enlarged edition. When the first edition appeared, text- 
books on journalism were a novelty; today it takes its place among a 
score of volumes dealing with the gathering and writing of news. Many 
books of a more highly specialized nature have appeared since 1913, but 
none covering the combined reporting and copyreading fields has been 
more soundly conceived or more carefully prepared. In its present re- 
vised form Dr, Bleyer’s Newspaper Writing and Editing contains fresh 
and up-to-date material as well as a method of presentation calculated to 
interest the mature student of journalism. 

The fifteen chapters of the first revised edition have been expanded to 
eighteen in the present volume and a set of problems has been included at 
the end of the book which stresses the social responsibility of the reporter 
in his-daily routine. The treatment of newsgathering and newswriting 
has been considerably amplified, with separate chapters allotted to such 
topics as speeches and meetings, interviews, fires and accidents, crime, 
courts, human interest stories, and feature articles. New illustrative 
material has been brought into the chapters on copyreading and head- 
lines, and the general typographical arrangement of the book has been 
somewhat altered to conform to modern textbook practice. 

Epwin H. Forp 
University of Minnesota 


An OvuTLINE oF ADVERTISING. By George Burton Hotchkiss. New 
York: Macmillan Company. xxiv+-509 pp. $3.00. 


CAREERS IN ADVERTISING AND THE Joss BEHIND THEM. Edited by 
Alden James. New York: Macmillan Company. xxiv+677 pp. 
$5.00. 


In the first of these books, Mr. Hotchkiss, professor of marketing, 
New York University, has done for this important factor in the econo- 
mic and social life of the nation something of what H. G. Wells did for 
history with his Outline. It is a great deal more than a text, excellent 
though it be for that purpose. It is a volume which should be wide in its 
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appeal, because, as the author notes in his preface, “no intelligent person 
today can remain wholly ignorant of advertising or wholly indifferent to 
it.” Business men in particular should find the book informative and 
stimulating. 

The fact that this work has been given a place in the Social Science 
Series, edited by Dr. Richard T. Ely, president of the Institute for Eco- 
nomic Research and research professor of economics in Northwestern 
University, is a testimonial to its scholarly soundness and breadth. This 
recognition is comparable to that accorded his Advertising Copy, which 
was officially recommended by one of the national associations of adver- 
tising men. 

Advertising, as viewed by Mr. Hotchkiss, is a great deal more than a 
technique for writing copy and making layouts. It is a force having a 
long history, parts of which are not very honorable, and involving psy- 
chology, business, art, printing, radio, and other fields. To present an 
adequate picture of advertising in all its relationships, the author divides 
his book into four parts, covering the philosophy, science, art, and strat- 
egy of advertising. His volume abounds with illustrative material. 

Mr. Hotchkiss points out that although forerunners of modern adver- 
tising date far back in history, the technique with which the world is 
today familiar is a recent development. “Use of advertising as a machine 
for mass distribution has no precedent in history before the twentieth 
century,” he writes, in an account of the rise and extent of national 
advertising. 

Conscious of the fact that “advertising has always been a conspicuous 
target for the critic and satirist,” the author considers in detail the 
social aspects of advertising. He does not condone a great deal that has 
occurred in this field. He thinks, for example, that “the war of the 
cigarette brands has been one of the most conspicuous and least edifying 
examples of competitive advertising” and “has recalled the extravagances 
of patent medicine claims, with their testimonials and their vulgarity.” 
But on the whole, advertising is a thing to be regarded with favor. 
Writes the author in this connection: 
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Admittedly imperfect and wasteful, it is still the most satisfactory system that 
modern civilization has been able to find. Its faults are the faults of competitive 
industry, and its frailties are the frailties of human nature. But it seems to be 
an indispensable accompaniment to specialized mass production, and to a demo- 
cracy of living habits, to both of which this country seems definitely committed. 


Careers in Advertising, written by some sixty of the nation’s foremost 
advertising men, consists of an analysis of the various fields of advertising 
by practitioners who have distinguished themselves in the fields about 
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which they write. Each author describes the temperament, training, and 
experience necessary for his particular branch of advertising, as well as 
the nature of the work and the day-by-day duties of the personnel of 
such a branch. 

This compilation will, of course, be of much value to the young per- 
son thinking of entering advertising, but beyond that it should appeal to 
business men and to those already engaged in advertising work. The 
latter group, as the editor explains, through this book may “get a clear 
picture of the other fellow’s problem and how their own jobs fit into the 
entire system.” 

The introduction is written by Ernest Elmo Calkins. Some of the 
contributors are Kenneth Collins, Roy S. Durstine, John C. Esty, Paul 
Hollister, Louis Wiley, Condé Nast, Senator Arthur Capper, M. H. 
Aylesworth, and Barron Collier. 

Joun E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 


CurRENT ENGLIsH Usace. By Sterling Andrus Leonard. Chicago: 
National Council of Teachers of English. 1932. 232 pp. $2.00. 


Under the aegis of the National Council of Teachers of English, there 
is erected in this book for adoption in the schools a standard of English 
usage so low and so vulgar that it cannot possibly be acceptable to the 
most lenient and careless newspaper copy desk. If high school English 
teachers abandon, through weariness or through pseudo-scientific 
“research,” their age-long warfare against bad taste, the schools of 
journalism have a new and discouraging task ahead of them in trying to 
inculcate good language habits in students already past the plastic age. 

Yet the abominable jargon here set forth for approval and adoption 
purports to have the endorsement of a distinguished panel of 229 judges, 
including a considerable representation of newspaper editors. How was 
this assent obtained ? 

The method used involved a flaw in logic. All expressions not bad 
enough to be classified as “popular or illiterate speech, not used by per- 
sons who wish to pass as cultivated,” had to be set down as “fully ac- 
ceptable English for informal conversation, correspondence, and a// other 
writing of well-bred ease.” (Italics ours.) Then everything that es- 
caped the “not used” category in the opinion of 75 per cent of the judges 
was maked “established” (a term not used in the questionnaire) and, by 
pretty strong implication, recommended for instruction in the schools. 

Many of the locutions presented for judgment were of the kind to fall 
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exactly into the wide gap between the “not used” and the “fully accept- 
able” — the careless vernacular usages, the ineptitudes into which we all 
fall in hasty oral conversation, but which we avoid whenever we can and 
never use when writing. But they had to go into one category or the 
other. The result is grotesque. 

The diction of the following passage is in accordance with the Coun- 
cil’s recommendations, and may be passed by the copydesk of the future: 


This kind of sentences are good English now. It is possible to at least say so 
since the Council has set up a new standard. The reason was because they were 
in hopes of being more practical along these lines. Even the best people didn’t 
really talk like the text-books from whence they were getting their rules, so why 
have the pupils got to learn them? It was now plain and evident why they 
needn't. 

Let us try and get what is back of this. It’s all right, providing you like it — 
not but what I feel pretty badly about it— I’ve got my own opinion. By the 
time they’ve got through reforming their courses everyone will be educated, but 
they will not be educated alike. There will be differences between everybody. 
There is no doubt but what some can’t stand “good middle-class English” and 
shall be peevish and shall still try and learn the tongue of Shakespeare. The 
rest shall learn to talk like me in my review. I wish I was wrong! 

They have got two classes in England; you can tell them apart awfully quick 
by the way they talk. Here everyone talks mostly the same, but they won’t 15 
years from now. Speak to whoever you like you shall be able to identify his class 
even if he only speaks a few words. They shall not have any democratic uniform- 
ity in this country any more. (It is me that says so; not them). 


Under these circumstances, I for one, am in hopes of them being not 
able to teach “good middle-class English” any more completely than they 
teach the other kind. None of them are very easy to teach from any 
viewpoint. Can I close now? 

Eric W. ALLEN 


University of Oregon 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHING. By Lenox R. Lohr. Baltimore: Williams 
&¢ Wilkins Company. 1932. $4.00. 


Lenox R. Lohr, former editor of the Military Engineer, and an off- 
cer in the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, has produced in his 
Magazine Publishing one of the few really useful handbooks for the 
amateur editor. His effort has been, in his own words, “to collect all the 
information needed and to discuss the various problems to be faced by 
the magazine staff,” and within reasonable limits he has succeeded ad- 
mirably. “A/l the information,” is perhaps a rather large order, but all 
the information immediately essential to the man who, trained in one 
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profession, is suddenly called upon to direct some kind of house organ or 
professional journal, is certainly here. There are also some suggestions 
where more can be obtained, though the bibliography is far from the 
most satisfactory portion of the book. 

Magazine Publishing is based primarily upon Mr. Lohr’s own experi- 
ence in the office of the Military Engineer. When he took over the office, 
he encountered all the snares and pitfalls of periodical publishing. Being 
an engineer, he immediately set to work to assemble data. Being an 
engineer, he assembled a good deal. And again, being an engineer, he 
undertook to generalize from his data. Like most engineers, he general- 
izes pretty successfully and is on the whole rather dull in doing it. But 
the information is there, it is reliable, it is well arranged, and though the 
book is hardly thrilling reading, it is a handy thing for the upper right 
hand drawer of the editorial desk. 

On leaving his editorial work, Mr. Lohr endeavored to hand over his 
collection of data to his successor, and suddenly discovered that he had 
written a book without intending to. Incidentally, he had thought out 
pretty thoroughly the general problems of small-scale publishing. Maga- 
zine Publishing covers such matters as the organization of a publishir.z 
staff, the work of the editor, proof, copy, and illustration, printing, ad- 
vertising, circulation, postal procedure, and_a cheerful little concluding 
section on “‘penal offenses.” 

The naiveté of the scientifically-trained crops out occasionally — I do 
not really believe that a well-edited magazine uses re-written jokes for 
filler — and Mr. Lohr can hardly claim familiarity with the intricacies 
of professional publishing, but no haughty professional can fail to profit 
by reading his pages. They will be useful to editors, editorial-aspirants, 
writers and literary aspirants, — and to students of journalism who 
should, ideally, include all four of the previous classes. 

JoHN BAKELESS 
New York University 


FLeeT StreET. AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN JOURNALISM. Edited by 
W. W. Cobbett and Sidney Dark. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
Limited. xxiiit+-426 pp. 


This distinctly British anthology is not the work of teachers of journ- 
alism. Mr. Cobbett describes himself as a “reader, nothing more,” but a 
reader who pays to the author of a work of value “the tribute of careful 
study, letting none of his good things pass him by.” Mr. Dark is a 
working journalist, who has probably “occupied every position that a 
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man can occupy on the staff of a newspaper, except that of racing tip- 
ster.” 

The result is a book which every teacher of journalistic writing should 
use. Of course, it is not a text k.ok of news writing. The much-empha- 
sized straight news story does not appear. The usefulness of this anthol- 
ogy is more fundamental than the mere illustrating of what is really a 
simple structural pattern. “Fleet Street” is evidence that writing that 
has been “spontaneously generated by the touch of actual happenings” 
can be good writing. It is assurance that the young person who enters 
journalism need not abandon imaginative work. It is an antidote for the 
stale phraseology that is sometimes taken for the very pattern of journal- 
istic writing. 

Nor is this to say that all of Fleet Street is of high quality. Some 
of the pieces might well have slumbered on in the files. And yet, on 
second thought, perhaps it is well to have some bad with the good, — 
even when the bad is such mawkish fine writing as is found in “The 


Eleventh Day, Hour, and Month”: 


Gladly one by one they laid down their stainless lives year after year from the 
red dawns of 1914 to the red sunsets of 1918. Not grudgingly or of necessity 
did the young men lay their treasure of youth on the shrine of Liberty. 


One can understand how such things got written and printed on 
November 11, 1918; but it is a bit difficult to comprehend why they 
should be reprinted in 1932, unless it be to remind us of the depths to 
which sentimental patriotism can debase us. 

This brief review cannot single out the especially fortunate selections 
for commendation. There is but one other anthology that offers journal- 
istic writing of such literary excellence: Writing of Today, edited by 
J. W. Cunliffe and Gerhard R. Lomer. Fleet Street takes its place 
alongside this most useful volume. Moreover, it well serves as a slight 
introduction to many of the great men of British journalism: to such 
men as H. W. Massingham, Henry W. Nevinson, and C. E. Montague, 
to J. L. Garvin and A. G. Gardner and Wickham Steed, — not to 
mention the sports writer, George Bernard Shaw. 

In the light of their careers, it does not seem futile or absurd to hope 
that newspapers may become increasingly honest, intelligent, informed, 
and well written. 

CuHar.es Davis 


University of Illinois 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE Pre-War Press In Europe. Reprint from 
the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Vol. 64, 
March, 1931. By Sidney Bradshaw Fay. Boston, 1932. 


Professor Fay, of Harvard, is a member of numerous historical socie- 
ties, including one German and two French associations. He is an 
authority on the origins of the World War, and his research has carried 
him to all the German, British, French, and Russian documents, biogra- 
phies, memoirs, letters, and other European sources that have been made 
available. From this study he prepared a paper on the part the press of 
Germany, Great Britain, France, and Russia played in shaping events 
which preceded the outbreak of the World War. A 32-page reprint of 
this paper is now available. For the student of public opinion in its 
nationalistic — and its international — aspects, Professor Fay’s foreign 
source materials are suggestive. 

At the outset, the author asserts that whereas “a vast literature” 
exists on the law of the press and the professional aspects of journalism, 
“there is very little sound writing on the relations of the press to govern- 
ment control and on its influence in fomenting national hatreds and 
war.” 

With this implication of his thesis, Professor Fay turns to an analysis 
of the conduct of the English, French, German, and Russian press dur- 
ing the decade preceding Sarajevo. He asks three questions, and pro- 
ceeds, with the aid of historical references, to answer them, with consi- 
derable credit to the press for its influence — for evil. These questions 
are: How far were the newspapers influenced by the government? 
How far was the government — that is, its leaders — influenced by the 
Press, and by the public opinion created the Press? How far did the 
Press of one country influence or excite the Press and public opinion of 
neighboring countries ? 

The portrayal of the “mischievous” Northcliffe press in sensationaliz- 
ing military information out of Germany; of the Pan-German press in 
its aggressiveness, violence, and domineering tone; of the immoderate 
Paris journals in their belaboring of German militarism; and of the 
interaction between timid and Germanophile Izvolski and more timid 
Sazonov on the one hand and the jingoistic Russian press on the other, in 
the shaping of international events, are not new characterizations. But 
Professor Fay has woven into the picture historical data from — or refer- 
ences to — original sources that lend more reality and vividness to it. 
Included are personalities like Steed and Colonel Repington with an 
analysis of their influence, and of ruling officials — among them the 
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Czar and the Kaiser — with quotations indicating their distress over the 
conduct of the press. 

Professor Fay concludes, ‘““Thus, in all these four European countries, 
in different degrees and in different ways, the newspaper press had been 
poisoning public opinion in creating everywhere an atmosphere of sus- 
picion, fear, and hate.” 

The question persists in the reviewer’s mind, “Can nothing be said for 
Northcliffe’s warning calls to the British public?” and “Are the patriotic 
and nationalistic Paris papers to be completely condemned for maltreat- 
ing German officialdom in the face of German sabre-rattling?” 

REvEL R. BARLOW 
University of Illinois 


DISPLACEMENT OF MEN BY MACHINES. By Elizabeth Faulkner Ba- 
ker. New York: Columbia University Press. xiit+284 pp. $3.50. 


Unemployment exists. Hand work has been replaced rapidly by the 
introduction of labor-saving machines. These facts are obvious to every- 
one and the natural conclusion is that there is a direct relation between 
unemployment and machines. 

In a truly scientific manner the author of this book has questioned this 
conclusion or has at least attempted to prove or disprove it by facts. In 
doing this, industry and society presented the problem; but to analyze 
such a large field would be impossible, so Doctor Baker has wisely ap- 
plied the law of sampling. The field of research has been narrowed down 
to the printing industry and even further to the field of the pressroom. 
Actually one might say to the pressrooms of New York City. 

In the pressrooms we find excellent examples of manual operations 
being replaced by machines. What becomes of the men thus displaced by 
machines? Many of these men were actually interviewed. The evidence 
of these cases shows that while some unemployment resulted when auto- 
matically fed presses replaced hand fed presses, that the majority of the 
replaced men rapidly were absorbed in industry. Some were advanced to 
operators of the machines that replaced them. Others found employment 
in other fields. 

A factor which is often overlooked is that the introduction of ma- 
chines is often the result of the demand for increased production. In her 
survey Dr. Baker found that in New York in a period of sixteen years 
hand feeding of presses was reduced from seventy-five per cent to fifteen 
per cent. In the same time the membership of the pressmen’s union in- 
creased and the membership of the assistant’s union remained practically 
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stationary. The expansion of industry is, therefore, one of the main 
reasons for the technological changes that have taken place. 

The controversy between the employing printers’ organization and the 
pressmen’s and the pressfeeders’ or assistants’ unions is fairly presented. 
Her conclusions here would apply to many other fields of industry equally 
well. This controversy about which much can be said on both sides is 
concisely summed up as follows: ‘Employers have been price-blind and 
workers have been job-blind. Moreover, despite the social implications 
of maladjustment and strife such as this, organized society has failed to 
coerce or consciously to assist or even advise the protagonists to beat 
their swords into ploughshares. The resulting unemployment is sociolog- 
ical and economic as well as technological. It might even be called 
technocultural unemployment.” 

Epoar T. KeirH 
Kansas State College 


E. W. Scripps. By Negley D. Cochran. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. x+315 pp. 


It is inevitable that this book should be compared with Gilson Gard- 
ner’s Lusty Scripps, published by the Vanguard Press and reviewed in 
the QUARTERLY just a year ago. Mr. Cochran is interested in details of 
organization, in the history of the Scripps- Howard chain and in facts and 
statistics to a greater extent than Mr. Gardner. He does not slight the 
personality of his protagonist, but he gives a far less racy and unawed 
picture of the “old man” than his predecessor. The fact is that Mr. 
Cochran is rather inclined to sentimentalize the “lustiness” of Mr. Gard- 
ner’s hero. 

Mr. Scripps is remembered best, of course, as the founder of the 
Scripps-Howard chain of newspapers. More than this, however, he 
established the United Press, a news gathering agency, the N. E. A. 
syndicate, and Science Service, and was active in various other projects. 

So wide were Mr. Scripps’ interests that his biographer refers to this 
book as a study of “the mind of a great journalist, a profound philoso- 
pher, and at once a great master and a great public servant.” In com- 
menting upon the many-sided nature of this man, Mr. Cochran notes 
that he was “editor, publisher, dreamer, creator, experimenter, scientist, 
philosopher, and public servant.” 

Because of his close acquaintance with Mr. Scripps, Mr. Cochran was 
excellently prepared to write such a book as this. He explains that for 
many years he was intimately associated with Mr. Scripps “as editor, 
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partner, friend, and, part of the time, editorial adviser.”” Generous use 
of extracts from Mr. Scripps’ letters and other writings makes Mr. 
Cochran’s book in a sense an autobiography. 

Interesting and valuable as is the account of Mr. Scripps’ career as a 
journalist, many readers, no doubt, will be more concerned with the 
many directly quoted passages in which Mr. Scripps discusses a wide 
range of general subjects. As did Benjamin Franklin, Mr. Scripps 
found much pleasure in penning his thoughts as they roamed far and 
wide. 

“His letters and disquisitions,” observes Mr. Cochran, “touch upon a 
vast field of activity, including all parts of the newspaper business, his 
theories and opinions on news and editorial policy, circulation, advertis- 
ing, science and human welfare, biology, sociology, astronomy, philoso- 
phy, psychology, economics, wages, capitalism, government, socialism, 
education, religion, character building, business and personal efficiency, 
water and forestry conservations, temperance, prohibition, morals, and 
the Ten Commandments.” 

Mr. Cochran gives Mr. Scripps credit for developing a politically in- 
dependent press in this country. ‘‘No man of his times, publisher or 
statesman, contributed so greatly to the present status of independent 
thought, expression, and action,” his biographer writes. “He practically 
freed the American press from its accursed obsession of slavery to party 
title and obligation. He showed that his policy paid, not only in good 
will but in cash.” 

Mr. Cochran’s book abounds with readable material about Mr. 
Scripps’ personal affairs, his home life at Miramar, his delights and 
disappointments as he tried to prepare his sons to carry on his work, his 
unique views on education, his novel experiments such as the adless news- 
paper, his interest in science and the dissemination of its discoveries to 
his newspaper readers, his yachting trips about the world, his interview 
at the White House with Woodrow Wilson and his sudden departure 
because he discovered that Wilson had a cold —a disease for which 
Scripps had a particular fear, etc. 

Joun E. Drewry 


University of Georgia 


History OF JOURNALISM IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDs. By Jesus Z. 
Valenzuela. Manila: Published by the author. 1933. xviii+217 


pages. 


Within the limitations of a conventional thesis, which this work repre- 
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sents, Mr. Valenzuela has managed a commendable addition to the 
growing collection of historical treatises on journalism among the peo- 
ples who trace their later cultural ancestry to Spain. 

Working with the decided advantage which comes through access to 
primary material, both of men and examples of their pioneer work, the 
author has the additional leverage of dealing with a journalistic develop- 
ment which is altogether recent in comparison with North American and 
European beginnings. 

Printing in the Phillipine Islands had its roots in the same propagan- 
dism of the Jesuit order which brought most of the countries of Latin- 
America their first printing presses and their first books. Unlike other 
peoples with a similar history, these first crude printing presses were not 
immediately taken over upon the expulsion of the Jesuits by local leaders 
as devices by which to foment rebellion. Nearly three centuries, there- 
fore, separates the appearance of the first Filipino printing and the first 
real newspaper. . 

Mr. Valenzuela outlines the development of printing into journalism 
from 1593 through the closely-muzzled colonial period, through the 
brave and successful revolution which America’s power rendered fruit- 
less, into the modern, though as yet insubstantial, age of Philippine 
journalism. The American reader will find the Philippine viewpoint, as 
it is presented in discussions of journalism during and after the revolu- 
tionary period in the Islands, among the most interesting aspects of the 
book. 

Candor and honesty lead Mr. Valenzuela to make some few mild 
indictments of the territorial press laws and their enforcement, but in 
the main he points out that freedom of the press, as far as law is con- 
cerned, is as real in Manila as in New York. 

J. Epwarp GERALD 
University of Missouri 


StyLE MANUAL OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINTING OF- 
FICE. Issued by the Public Printer. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1933. xii+302 pp. $1. 


This revised edition of a standard work on typographical and other 
usages is very welcome. 

The first general Style Manual of the Government Printing Office 
was issued in 1894, and subsequent revisions have appeared in 1900, 
1908, 1911, 1922, 1924, 1926, and 1933. The present revision, unlike 
those of former years, has been made by an advisory board composed of 
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representatives from the various government departments, working in 
conjunction with the Printing Office’s style board. 

The various sections of the book deal with capitalization, spelling, 
compounding, abbreviations, numerals, symbols, punctuation, tabular and 
leader work, italics, and other matters of style pertaining especially to the 
Printing Office’s official work. Webster's New International Dictionary 
continues to be the authority in spelling, as it has been for the past sev- 
enty years. The Style Manual gives its own list of preferred spellings 
for words in which the dictionary gives more than one form; and it also 
gives its own rules and examples for compounding, recourse to be had to 
W ebster’s in cases not covered. The up-style for capitalization, carried 
to rather extreme lengths, is continued. 

This is a volume of the highest importance in its field. 

Frank LuTHER Morr 
University of Iowa 


CoMMUNICATION AGENCIES AND SociAL Lire. By Malcolm M. Wil- 
ley and Stuart A. Rice. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
1933. 229 pp. $2.50. 


Messrs. Willey and Rice contributed the section on communication 
agencies to Recent Social Trends in the United States, the now familiar 
two-volume inquiry into changing social conditions in this country, but 
their space was limited and they had no opportunity for extended treat- 
ment of their subject. The monograph published separately presents 
their data and findings in wider scope. Aspects of the problem necessarily 
neglected or treated somewhat summarily in the earlier volumes are now 
given ampler treatment. 

Restricted to the analysis of objective data, the writers set for them- 
selves the study of the development and utilization of the media of com- 
munication and their interrelationships. Some consideration is given to 
their social effects, also, but Willey and Rice are careful to refrain from 
dogmatic conclusions in this field. Some of the agencies studied are so 
new, as for example the radio, that any final verdict as to the social 
effects of broadcasting would be rash and open to error. The writers are 
content to generalize briefly and only with supporting data. In discuss- 
ing the actual and latent possibilities in the agencies of mass impression 
— newspaper, periodical, movie, radio, — they summarize in this terse 
paragraph: 

“A communication system fraught with greater possibilities for evil or 
for good has never before existed on so vast a scale. It is at once terrify- 
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ing and inspiring; terrifying because of the possibilities it opens for the 
accomplishment of selfish ends; inspiring for its potentialities of social 
control.” 

Part I of the volume sketches the changes which have occurred in the 
fields of railroads and motor vehicles, air transportation and water-borne 
trafic; Part II surveys the changes in the agencies of “point to point 
communication” — postal service, telegraph, cable, wireless and tele- 
phone; and the authors devote Part III to a consideration of the agencies 
of “mass impression.” Neither student nor practitioner of journalism 
can afford to overlook the findings in this volume if he is to have an intel- 
ligent understanding of the trends in communication that have taken 
place in the immediate past, or of the changing relationships of the agen- 
cies, one with another — relationships that are in some cases codperative 
and friendly; in other cases, most keenly competitive and with the issue 
in doubt. 

Field work, examination of unpublished data, and a series of research 
efforts which the writers and their assistants felt called upon to make to 
complete their examination of trends, have given scientific proof to a 
number of “hunches” and beliefs that have existed in the minds of 
practitioners in the fields of communication. Tendencies and trends may 
have been apparent to those actually in the thick of publishing, or. 
broadcasting, or manufacturing flickering images for the screen — again 
they may not — but in this volume the data is assembled, and as a result 
reliable conclusions can be drawn. 

There is space here to cite a few conclusions that will be of greatest 
interest to readers of the QUARTERLY. In all cases the writers assemble 
exact data even to conclusions that were known to practitioners before 
the appearance of this volume. 

The largest number of daily publications in a single year in this coun- 
try was in 1917 with 2,514, while the weeklies reached their maximum 
in 1915 with 16,323. In general, though with some irregularity, the 
trend in the number of newspapers of general circulation since 1920 has 
been downward. 

Relatively, the morning papers have declined the more rapidly; there 
were 43 fewer in 1931 than in 1921, while the net decline among the 
much larger number of evening papers was 62. 

The reduction in number of newspapers does not necessarily imply a 
reduction in the aggregate circulation. 

The importance of the weekly newspaper in national life, in spite of 
growing urbanization, is indicated by the fact that in 1931, newspapers 
were published in 9,830 communities in the United States. 
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The growth in the number of periodicals reached its height for each 
class in 1929 or 1930. This growth may reflect a phase in the develop- 
ment of social organization — the multiplication of. “secondary groups” 
or persons associated through special interests — rather than a change in 
the reading habits of the general public. 


Contrary to general impression, foreign language dailies did not de- 
cline in number throughout the period 1900-1930. 

There was a general decline in daily papers with straight party desig- 
nation. Papers claiming to be “independent Democrat” and “indepen- 
dent Republican” increased about five-fold from 1900 to 1930. 

Total newspaper circulation exhibited a substantial net increase be- 
tween 1921 and 1931. There is indicated a slight shift in reading habits 
from morning to evening papers. 

The average daily paper has available today a supply larger than ever 
before of non-local news material from which to select, and there is 
reason to believe this supply has an ever widening source. (Concrete 
data is given of the bulk and widespread-source of Associated Press 
news for a week.) 


The ordinary newspaper reader’s contacts with what is happening in 
Washington have grown and ramified. One among several examples: 


The total number of papers in the United States represented in the 
Press Galleries of Congress in 1899 was 149; in 1929 the representation 
was double that figure. The number of syndicates and press associations 
represented in the galleries increased. 

In every year between 1916 and 1929, inclusive, the number of words 
of telegraphic news received from across the Atlantic was more than 
double the number transmitted. But there is a progressive narrowing of 
this disparity. 

The foregoing are a few of the conclusions taken at random from the 
useful volume on communication agencies. The study is not alone ser- 
viceable and unique as indicative of trends, but its numerous tables and 
statistical facts make it a source book which no doubt will be ready at 
hand in every teacher’s library. The reviewer notes one important omis- 
sion. Little attention has been paid to the syndicate. Its growth and 
development might have been included because of its effect on the news- 
paper trend. 


RALPH D. CASEY 


University of Minnesota 
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PusBLic OPINION AND THE Press. Edited by Cullen Bryant Gosnell 
and Raymond Blalock Nixon. Atlanta, Georgia: Emory University. 
1933. 


The sixteen addresses and discussion reports herein contained represent 
the meat of the proceedings at the highly significant Sixth Emory Insti- 
tute of Citizenship and the Georgia Press Association’s Institute on 
February 7-10, 1933, held under the auspices of Emory University at 
Atlanta. 

Prominent among journalistic representatives on the program was 
Dean Carl W. Ackerman of the Pulitzer School of Journalism of 
Columbia University, who contributed addresses on “Balancing the 
Newspaper Budget” — in terms of public welfare, and the “Newspaper 
in International Affairs,” in which he advanced the suggestion that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt call an international press congress in Washington to 
further the cause of international understanding with particular empha- 
sis upon publicizing American attitudes. The Institute embodied this 
suggestion in a formal resolution. 

Other journalistic contributors include: Professor John E. Drewry, 
head of the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism of the University of 
Georgia; Mark Ethridge, associate editor of the Macon Telegraph; 
Charles N. Feidelson, editor of the Birmingham 4ge-Herald; Dr. Mor- 
ris Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the American Medical Association ; 
Milton Fleetwood, editor of the Cartersville (Ga.) Tribune-News; 
Mrs. Corra May Harris, the Atlanta Journal; Julian Harris, advertis- 
ing manger of the Atlanta Constitution; Professor Raymond B. Nixon 
of Emory University; Dr. Howard W. Odum, editor of Social Forces; 
Dr. Charles Pergler, formerly newspaperman in America and Europe; 
Charles §. Smith, foreign news expert of the Associated Press; and 
Philip Windsor, Tryon, N. C., newspaperman. 

“New Frontiers of Leadership in Public Affairs,” by Dr. Odum, direc- 
tor of the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences at the University 
of North Carolina, in perhaps the most significant contribution in the 
volume, presents a searching analysis of the general problems of read- 
justment and a methodology for attacking them. 

Almost without exception the attitude toward the press expressed 
both by the journalistic and the lay speakers was hopeful of future devel- 
opment rather than critical of past performance. 

Historical resumes of journalistic growth valuably supplement previ- 


ously known material. Gay_e C. WALKER 


University of Nebraska 
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THE Newspaper. By Robert R. McCormick. New York University 
Bulletin. 1933. 16 pp. 


This is the annual Don Mellett memorial address delivered before the 
students of the School of Journalism, University of lowa, May 20, 1932. 
For some unrelated reason, Colonel McCormick did not give the whole 
address at lowa City. He began by reading from manuscript and ended 
with impromptu remarks. 

“Newspapers,” says Colonel McCormick, “have added nothing to the 
printed word, for better or worse; printing added nothing to writing; I 
doubt if writing contributed anything to language.” 

That paragraph is provocative. One thinks of the comments of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas on Saint Matthew and Saint Mark; the De Civitate 
Dei of Saint Augustine; the morals of Epictetus written in his little old 
hut on the outskirts of Rome; the Letters of Junius; the Areopagitica of 
Milton; and many, many others. 

Colonel McCormick takes up many of the charges that are being made 
against modern newspapers and effectivély answers them. 

One of the chief functions of a newspaper, he thinks, is a “function 
not mentioned in the Constitution, without which the Constitution could 
not continue to function. This is the exposure and denunciation of cor- 
ruption in government.” 

Don Mellett was a martyr in defense of this function. Colonel 
McCormick mentions several other instances of corruption, and criti- 
cises Wisconsin, North Dakota, and Minnesota as being still as back- 
ward as the Middle Ages in their attempts to throttle the constitutional 
liberty of the press. 

“Do we find in these attacks upon the press,”’ he asks, “a determined 
effort, if not yet an organized movement, to establish a ruling class?” 

FREDERICK J. LAZELL 
University of Iowa 


Miss LONELYHEARTS. By Nathanael West. New York: Liveright, 
Inc. 213 pp. $2.00. 


This novel tells of the experiences of a young man who edits, in inter- 
vals between drunken debauches and attacks of fever, a column of ad- 
vice on personal problems. He is quite bowled over, upset, deranged 
and ravaged by the letters he receives; he expected to find them amus- 
ing, but he can see only stark tragedy in them now. The few letters 
given are probably actual examples taken from the mail of such a col- 
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umn conductor: they have a sheer power and simple despair and sordid- 
ness about them which are clearly beyond the abilities of the author of 
this story. It is a pity there are not more of these letters. It is a 
greater pity that they are made the basis of a pusillanimous kind of 
romance. In the hands of a masterful novelist, or even of a competent 
editor, they would have made an impressive book. 

The hero of Miss Lonelyhearts thinks (or rather feels) that, in the 
face of so much tragedy, the only thing for him to do is to get drunk and 
stay drunk. This modern Job, facing the age-old problem of evil and 
pain in the world, crumples and wilts and gets spiffed. He has belief 
in religious hysteria as a panacea, and some thought of the efficacy of 
pollyanna optimism; but his main refuge is a phantasmagoria of syn- 
thetic gin, bawdiness, and fever dreams. Doubtless this is a true 
enough effect on a weakling, but the reader cannot but be revolted at 
the author’s own failure to face the realities. Our author can see only 
two reactions: alcoholic escape and cynical -humor. 

There is one other newspaperman in the story, the hero’s boss, and he 
is also drunk most of the time. There is no attempt to give any news- 
paper atmosphere, or indeed any strong, vivid backgrounds. The book 
is maudlin, hysterical, bawdy. Mercifully, it is brief, the hero’s career 


being sharply ended on the 213th short page by a gun in the hands of a 
crippled and half-witted, but outraged husband. R. J. P. 
FRANK LUTHER Mott 


University of Iowa 
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Epirep By FRANKLIN BANNER 
Pennsylvania State College 


Believing that world travel is the most provocative and helpful way in 
which a university preparation for journalism can be concluded, Dr. 
Walter Williams, president of the University of Missouri and founder 
of the School of Journalism there, has announced an 88-day field course 
in foreign correspondence will be offered this summer. The course, 
which will be under the supervision of Professor Roscoe B. Ellard, is 
offered for $790 and twenty have enrolled. The party will sail from 
New York on the Europa June 17. They will be entertained and in- 
structed in London by the London Times, supervised by Sir Willmott 
Lewis, a recent speaker at the School of Journalism; and Frank Havi- 
land King, Associated Press correspondent, an alumnus of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and classmate of Professor Ellard. They will be enter- 
tained in Paris by Le Petit Parisien. In Bombay the class will be enter- 
tained by newspaper publishers and alumni of the school. The class will 
sail from Yokohama on the S. S. Tatsuta Maru, call in Honolulu for a 
day, and land in San Francisco September 4. 


Nineteen seniors in the Department of Journalism, of West Virginia 
University, will be graduated in June with the bachelor of arts degree. 
The number represents a one hundred per cent increase over 1932 and is 
in excess of any previous year. Of the eight graduates last year, six are 
employed, one is doing graduate work and one is married. 

Students in the Department of Printing and Journalism at South Da- 
kota State College made an industrial tour of the publishing industries in 
Des Moines, Iowa, May 10 to 13. Three instructors in the department 
accompanied them. 


Extending a policy started last year to insure a more broadly cultural 
course of study for journalism students, the Butler University journal- 
ism department announces that future candidates for the A. B. degree 
with major in journalism will be required to complete a second major 
chosen from the fields of English, economics, sociology, history, philoso- 
phy or psychology. The journalism department is the first division in the 
university to require of its students the completion of two majors. 


Results of a survey made by him of newspaper features and prices paid 
for them by 126 newspaper members of the Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion were presented by Prof. Kenneth E. Olson, University of Minne- 
sota, to the association at its May meeting in Chicago. The survey, 
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made at the request of Charles R. Butler, president of the association, 
was undertaken as a means of bringing together data which might be 
used to accomplish a reduction in newspaper feature budgets. 

Despite heavy cuts in university appropriations for the coming bien- 
nium, the department of journalism, University of Washington, at 
Seattle, will operate through the academic year 1933-34 without changes 
in faculty personnel. The policy is in keeping with action taken by uni- 
versity authorities following recommendation by the faculty that the uni- 
versity budget de drawn without reductions in personnel. 

Six courses in journalism and a graduate seminar will be offered by the 
faculty of the School of Journalism at the University of Wisconsin 
during the coming six-weeks summer session which opens on June 26. 
Professor Bleyer will be in charge of the work and will be assisted by 
Professors Ralph O. Nafziger and Helen M. Patterson. This graduate 
seminar will deal with representative American newspapers of the dec- 
ade from 1900 to 1910 and will be based on examination of the files of 
these papers in the Wisconsin State Historical Library. A new course in 
English and American journalistic style will be offered by Professor 
Bleyer beginning next fall. It will consist of an analysis of the literary 
style of outstanding examples of all types of journalistic writing in 
English and American newspapers. 

Assistant professor Lola Anderson of the School of Journalism of the 
University of Missouri, on leave of absence, is now working for E/ 
Diario Ilustrado, Santiago, Chile. Miss Anderson is also writing special 
articles for a number of American newspapers and doing research in 
journalism of South America. She will return to her teaching position 
in February 1934. Prof. Charles W. Keller, Jr., of the School, was 
recently elected part time field secretary of the Missouri Press Associa- 
tion. He will go on a full time basis in that capacity next February. 


The journalism department of Butler University will augment its 
laboratory facilities in the fall by the installation of printing equipment. 
The equipment will be used for publication of the university newspaper, 
which is under the direction of the department, and for practical demon- 
strations supplementing classroom lectures on mechanical problems. All 
of the university’s publication work has been done heretofore in a com- 
mercial shop off the campus. 

Newspaper publishers and editors of South Dakota held their annual 
Newspaper Day at the State college May 19. The program was occu- 
pied with discussion pertaining to business management. W. H. Conrad, 
publisher of the Star News of Medford, Wisconsin, and specialist in 
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classified advertising, was the main speaker at the dinner meeting in the 
evening. 

Because of the large number of students enrolled in the general course 
in journalism at Cornell University, with a consequent unwieldiness in 
the class, Prof. Bristow Adams has changed the requirements for en- 
trance to that class so that it will include only those students who have 
made an average grade better than “C”, or 71 per cent, in the class in 
Freshman English. The first journalism course is given in the first term 
of the Sophomore year and is a prerequisite to all other courses. The 
other courses include two in news correspondence, the country weekly, 
advertising and publicity, and feature articles. 

Newspapers from the four ends of the earth, gathered from more than 
sixty countries, were exhibited at the World Wide Newspaper Show 
which the University of Wichita opened to the public in May. The ex- 
hibition is free and has involved no expense except postage. The Foreign 
Press is one of the ten divisions that will comprise the show. In addition 
there are the Domestic Press, Negro Press in America, Women in 
Journalism, Museum Press, Amateur Press, Collected Editorials, Col- 
lected Cartoons, Collected Comics, and Collected Columns. The Do- 
mestic Press, including papers of the United States and possessions, will 
be shown under daily and weekly classifications. The University of 
Wichita is offering an award for the best weekly paper. 

Zell F. Mabee, assistant professor of journalism, will resume his 
teaching at the University of Colorado with the summer term, having 
earned his master’s degree at the University of Missouri the past year 
while on leave. His thesis was on ““The Rise of the Penny Press.” 

In a second field trip of the current year, twenty-one students major- 
ing in journalism at the University of Washington took over the editor- 
ial department of the Tacoma News-Tribune on April 18, writing and 
editing all regular editions of the paper for that day. Two members of 
the journalism faculty supervised the student work. In January another 
group of Washington journalists edited the Vancouver, B. C., Sun for a 
day. 

Foster Eaton, manager of the Atlanta bureau of the United Press 
Association, recently addressed the sixth annual convention of the Geor- 
gia Scholastic Press Association at the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism. Other speakers for the Scholastic Press convention included 
J. S. Pope, city editor of the Atlanta Journal; Dr. E. M. Coulter, 
managing editor of the Georgia Historical Quarterly and author of 
“College Life in the Old South;” Dr. S. V. Sanford, president of the 
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University; Dr. R. E. Park, head of the English Department of the 
University and Dr. L. L. Hendred, dean of the University. 

Believing that the service the newspaper provides its community is not 
fully appreciated by most communities, a group of Minnesota editors 
and Prof. Thomas Barnhart are beginning a new service to Minnesota 
newspapers. A series of stories of community achievements is being pre- 
pared, and in each story is a paragraph or two on the newspaper’s part in 
bringing these about. These will be circulated to every daily and weekly 
in the state. The weekly editors are enthusiastic about the plan. C. R. 
Butler of the Mankato Free Press and George M. Jenson of the Duluth 
Free Press have promised the support of Minnesota dailies. 


Majors of the Department of Journalism, West Virginia University, 
went by special bus to Pittsburgh, May 6, spending the day going 
through the Press newspaper plant and the Carnegie museum. The cha- 
perons were Dr. and Mrs. P. I. Reed. Plans are being made by the De- 
partment to entertain the twelfth annual West Virginia State Journal- 
ism Conference in Morgantown next fall. Recently the department 
conducted its eleventh annual high school publication contest in which 
Wheeling high school was the winner in all classes. 


George L. Bird, assistant professor of journalism at DePauw Univer- 
sity, will pursue graduate work in sociology and journalism for the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy at the University of Wisconsin next year. 
Roy L. French, head of the school of journalism at the University of 
Southern California, will continue his graduate study for the Ph. D. de- 
gree at the University of Wisconsin Summer Session. Also Professor 
Raymond B. Nixon in charge of the courses in journalism at Emory 
University, George R. Rinehart of the department of journalism at 
West Virginia University, and Royal H. Ray of the department of 
journalism at Ohio University will continue their graduate work in 
journalism this summer at the University. 

With a varied program in which publishers, diplomats, foreign corres- 
pondents, educators, editors, fiction writers and advertising men and wo- 
men took part, the Silver Anniversary of the School of Journalism of the 
University of Missouri was celebrated at the annual Journalism Week, 
May 1-6, in Columbia, Mo. Some of the leading speakers were: Fred- 
erick Hazlett Brennan, novelist and short story writer; Dean Carl Ack- 
erman of the Pulitzer School of Journalism of Columbia University; 
Henry J. Haskell, editor of the Kansas City Star; Reinhold Freytag, 
German Consul in St. Louis; Sir Willmott Lewis, Washington corres- 
pondent of the London Times ; Charles Arnold, professor of English and 
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journalism at the University of Pittsburgh and first graduate of the 
School of Journalism of the University of Missouri; Charles G. Ross, 
chief Washington correspondent of the St. Louis Post-Dsipatch; Helen 
Seevers, St. Louis advertising woman ; Sara Lockwood Williams, wife of 
the founder of the School of Journalism and first woman member of the 
faculty; Joseph F. Kwapil of the Philadelphia Public Ledger; and Ed- 
ward Felgate, publisher of the Higginsville (Mo.) Jeffersonian. Seven- 
teen press organizations met during the week and many of them took 
part in the program. Journalism Week was brought to a close by the 
Silver Anniversary Banquet, featuring food and favors made in Missouri 
and carrying out a program of twenty-five years development in Mis- 
souri. Dr. Williams, founder of the School of Journalism and now 
president of the University, presided at the banquet which was attended 
by seven hundred persons. 

Initiated and supervised by members of the journalism faculty, the 
University of Washington radio programs broadcast each Sunday eve- 
ning deal this year with “The Romance of Education.” Members of 
the various faculties outline their specialties over the air from Station 
KOMO, Seattle, and news story digests of the speeches form a part of 
the journalism department’s service to Washington newspapers. 

Robert W. Desmond is sailing for the United States on July 22 to 
resume his work at the University of Minnesota after a year spent in 
study at the London School of Economics. From London he has made 
trips to Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy and other countries, and 
has talked with publishers and correspondents concerning the European 
press. Professor Reginald Coggeshall, who has been taking Professor 
Desmond’s place during the latter’s leave of absence in Europe, will 
spend the summer doing advanced work in political science at Harvard. 
Dr. Ralph D. Casey, chairman of the Department, attended the May 
meeting of the pressure groups and propaganda committee of the Social 
Science Research Council in New York. The committee edited the 
manuscript of a bibliography on propaganda and censorship. Its report 
will be submitted to the Council at a meeting next summer 

Professors Lester Getzloe and Norval Neil Luxon of the School of 
Journalism, Ohio State University, are teaching courses in the Ohio 
State Emergency School, a free school for the unemployed of Ohio con- 
ducted by the University. More than 1500 registered for courses which 
are given at late afternoon and evening hours on the University campus. 
Members of the faculty donate their services, and there is no expense to 
students. No University credit is given. Eighty students are taking the 
two journalism courses in reporting and feature writing. 
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Twenty-one seniors in the School of Journalism, Louisiana State 
University, are candiates for the bachelor of arts degree in journalism 
this session. The total enrollment in all classes is 155. Under the 
supervision of Director M. G. Osborn and Dr. Marcus M. Wilkerson, 
of the journalism faculty, editorial staffs composed of juniors and seniors 
in journalism took charge of the editions of the Baton Rouge States- 
Times, an evening daily, for April 11, and of the Morning Advocate for 
April 12. 

As great a percentage of the graduating class of 1932 of the school of 
journalism, University of Oregon, found jobs as in previous years and 
the same proportion took up editorial and advertising positions, accord- 
ing to an analysis recently made by Dean Eric W. Allen of the school. 
He states, however, that the analysis shows that the positions do not 
draw as high a compensation as they formerly did. Dean Allen declared 
that he is not sure this year’s class will fare as well but that students 
seem to be able to find positions of one sort or another despite the economic 
crisis. —The Department of Journalism of the Kansas State College has 
recently combined its course circulation and advertising promotion with 
principles of advertising, making the combination a four hour course 
under the name “Principles of Advertising.” History and ethics of 
journalism have also been combined into one course. The enrollment for 
the spring semester was 139. It was 145 in the first semester. The de- 
partment is graduating the largest group of seniors in its history, twenty- 
three. 

Thirty-three students in the school of journalism, Ohio State University, 
filled editorial department positions on thc Columbus Citizen Saturday, 
May 6. This custom, started in 1916, gives juniors and seniors in the 
school one day of practical experience on a city newspaper. William M. 
Ware, editor-in-chief of the Ohio State Lantern, daily published by the 
students of the school, was in charge. 

The largest graduating class in the history of the School of Journalism 
of the University of Missouri, 139, received diplomas in June. This 
brings the total number of graduates of the School since its founding in 
1909 to 1,650. At present there are 198 men and 103 women enrolled in 
the School and 25 students from other schools taking courses in journal- 
ism. 

With representatives of the leading colleges of the state in attendance, 
organization of the Georgia Collegiate Press Association took place re- 
cently at the University of Georgia. The college journalists met upon 
invitation of the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism. The associa- 
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tion was organized to provide a closer association among the college 
journalists of Georgia, to provide a means of recognizing meritorious 
journalistic efforts through the annual award of suitable distinctions, to 
raise the standards of the collegiate press of Georgia, and to foster 
among college journalists an interest in journalism both as a profession 
and a social science. 

Preliminary registration figures for the “Third Year Plan” at the 
department of journalism, University of Washington, announced in a 
previous issue of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, indicate strong student 
support of the single registration curriculum. The plan, formulated by 
Professor Vernon McKenzie, executive of the department, will go into 
effect in the academic year 1933-34. 

A group of thirty journalism students of the Kansas State College 
Department of Journalism edited the Kansas Day edition of the Topeka 
Capital. This has been an annual custom, the students taking entire 
charge of editing the paper for that day, including all editorial page fea- 
tures. Another press team composed of four students recently edited a 
weekly paper, the Phillips County Review, at Phillipsburg. The revival of 
the old Kansas Magazine, formerly published in the seventies, has been a 
recent achievement of the Department. The magazine, edited by Rus- 
sell Thackrey, assistant professor of industrial journalism, was issued on 
Kansas Day, and was devoted to Kansas literature and art. Mr. 
Thackrey plans to publish the magazine annually. William Allen White 
was so well pleased with it that he urged Mr. Thackrey to make a quar- 
terly of the magazine. 

“Jobs for Grads,” was the subject of the round table discussion led by 
Professos Norval Neil Luxon of the school of journalism, Ohio State 
University, and George Starr Lasher, department of journalism, Ohio 
University, at the annual meeting of the Blue Pencil Club of Ohio in 
Columbus, May 21. The club, composed of newspaper desk men of the 
state, was organized on the Ohio State campus at the first annual All- 
Ohio Newspaper Conference in November, 1928. The second meeting 
was held in May, 1929, and annual sessions have since been held in 
May. 

Two hundred Minnesota newspaper men attended the seventeenth 
annual Editors’ Short Course sponsored jointly by the Division of Publi- 
cations of the Department of Agriculture and the Department of 
Journalism at the University of Minnesota. Professors Ralph D. Casey, 
W. P. Kirkwood, Kenneth E. Olson, and Thomas Barnhart of the 
journalism department appeared on the two day program. 
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The fifth Newspaper Week of the School of Journalism, University 
of Colorado, was held recently with more than seventy newspaper 
men attending. Carl C. Magee, editor of the Oklahoma City News, 
was the principal speaker of the occasion, giving the fourth Mellett 
Memorial Lecture. Other features of the week were the Greeley 
Tribune’s “Newspapers Around the World” exhibit, the award of 
prizes, and the annual all-Colorado products dinner with Gov. Edwin C. 
Johnson as guest speaker. 

The plan to publish a collection of the best news stories in American 
newspapers in 1933 is already well under way according to Dr. Frank 
Luther Mott, of the University of Iowa, who is the general editor of the 
anthology. The heads of thirty-three schools and departments of journ- 
alism have consented to cooperate as assistant editors and to select the 
stories from their own community. Seventy-five stories will be selected 
for the volume which will be published in March of next year. 

Irving Brant, editor of the St. Louis Star and Times, recently stressed 
the growing importance of the newspaper editorial page in the present- 
day America before the school of journalism at the University of Mis- 
souri. “The editorial page,” Mr. Brant said, “is now beginnning to 
respond to a demand from without and an opportunity from within. It 
is a part of the rediscovery of the editorial page, part of the evidence that 
American journalism is once more on the path toward editorial expres- 
sion that the clutter is being kicked off the editorial page. American 
newspapers are gradually giving their editorial columns a setting. The 
editorial page needs more room for the genuine editorial function, a little 
less space for the cure of constipation.” 

The Department of Journalism, University of Southern California, 
has recently obtained the status of a school. Professor Roy L. French, 
who has been the director of the department since 1927, has been ap- 
pointed the director of the school. 

“Journalism Field Trips,” now to be called “Investigations in Pub- 
lishing,” has been a required course, in the Medill School of Journalism, 
but will hereafter be optional, open to students who are vitally inter- 
ested in the mechanics of publishing, and who have serious professional 
intents. Under the guidance of an instructor, students in this course will 
carry on individual or group projects concerned with the actual publica- 
tion of books, magazines, trade journals, and newspapers issued in Chi- 
cago and surrounding territory. 

An addition to the Medill School curriculum is a course in “Press 
Photography and Illustration.” This course will be conducted by Robert 
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180 NEWS NOTES 


Bishop, night editor of the Chicago Daily Times. Students will receive 
practical training on the place and use of photographic illustrations in 
the publishing field, including the work of the news cameraman, artist, 
cartoonist, syndicate manager, engraver and caption writer. The course 
will also include lectures, assignments and visits to newspaper plants. 
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